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OATH AND COVENANT OF THE 
PRIESTHOOD 

Among the most important covenants is the oath 
and covenant of the priesthood, a set of mutual 
promises between God and those who receive the 
Melchizedek Priesthood. Doctrine and Covenants 
84:33-42 states the obligations involved, affirming 
the rewards that will be given to those who faith¬ 
fully discharge their oath, and confirming the con¬ 
sequences of breaking this covenant. 

The priesthood holder’s first responsibility is 
to receive in good faith and with honest intent both 
the Aaronic and the Melchizedek priesthoods. The 
covenant then obligates that priesthood holder to 
magnify his callings by fulfilling all the responsibil¬ 
ities associated with the office, teaching the word 
of God, and laboring with all his might to advance 
the purposes of the Lord (see magnifying one’s 
calling; cf. Jacob 1:19). The priesthood holder is 
required to “obtain a knowledge of the gospel . . . 
[and] to render service—service in carrying the 
restored gospel, with all the blessings of the priest¬ 
hood, to the peoples of the earth; and service in 
comforting, strengthening, and perfecting the lives 
of one another and all the Saints of God” (Romney, 
p. 43). 

God then promises that those who fulfill their 
part of the agreement will be “sanctified by the 
Spirit unto the renewing of their bodies,” will be¬ 


come “the sons of Moses and of Aaron and the seed 
of Abraham” and members of “the church and 
kingdom, and the elect of God,” and will receive 
the Father’s kingdom, and, thus, “all” that the 
“Father hath shall be given unto” them (D&C 
84:33-38). Latter-day Saints see in the first of 
these promises a change that purifies not only the 
minds of worthy priesthood holders, but also their 
bodies, until they are enlivened and strengthened 
to minister among the nations of the earth. Those 
who keep this covenant are then counted among 
those in the celestial kingdom, “into whose hand 
the Father has given all things—they are they who 
are priests and kings, who have received of his ful¬ 
ness, and of his glory; . . . they are gods, even the 
sons of God” (D&C 76:55-58). 

This oath and covenant of the priesthood also 
carries a severe warning. The Lord has stated that 
anyone who breaks this covenant and “altogether 
turneth therefrom, shall not have forgiveness of 
sins in this world nor in the world to come” (D&C 
84:41). 

Ancient prophets received the priesthood by 
oath and covenant. Latter-day Saints understand 
several Old and New Testament covenantal texts to 
refer to the oath and covenant by which the priest¬ 
hood has been received through all generations 
(e.g., Num. 25:13; 1 Chr. 16:15-17; Ps. 110:4; 
Heb. 7:20-21, 28). Enoch, Melchizedek, Abra¬ 
ham, and all others who received the fulness of the 
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gospel of Jesus Christ have obtained the priest¬ 
hood after the order of the Son of God in a cove¬ 
nant-based relationship with the Lord (e.g., JST 
Gen. 13:13; 14:27-30). In this way, the priesthood 
has been transmitted to man since the beginning 
of time with an eternal obligation and unfailing 
promise, both of which the Lord communicates 
through the sacred medium of an oath and a 
covenant. 
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OATHS 

Oaths are solemn declarations used to affirm a 
statement or strengthen a promise. Anciently, oath¬ 
swearing formed an important part of social, politi¬ 
cal, economic, and religious interaction. God him¬ 
self uses an oath and promise in his covenants with 
man (cf. Jer. 22:5; Amos 6:8; D&C 97:20). In cove¬ 
nant-making, ritual oaths attest the fidelity of those 
entering into the COVENANT. Sometimes an oath is 
sworn that anticipates punishment in case of failure 
to perform a specified act, and in some cases the 
covenant process symbolically depicts specific 
punishments (Jer. 34:18-19). 

Oath-swearing was common among the Book 
of Mormon peoples. NephI] swore an oath to 
Zoram assuring him full status in Lehi’s family 
(1 Ne. 4:32-34), and Zoram swore to accompany 
Nephi and his brothers into the wilderness, after 
which their “fears did cease concerning him” 
(1 Ne. 4:37). Oaths of office were administered to 
judges (Alma 50:39). In a manner reminiscent of 
biblical and other Near Eastern peoples, the 
NEPHITES swore to support moroni ! in defensive 
war, and used their rent garments to represent the 
punishment they wished upon themselves should 
they fail (Alma 46:21-22). 


Oaths were also used with evil intent. For sin¬ 
ister purposes, the Gadianton robbers and the 
JAREDITES swore secret oaths that had once been 
sworn by Cain (Hel. 6:21-26; Ether 8:15; Moses 
5:29). 

Oaths continue to play a role in Latter-day 
Saint religion and ritual. The higher priesthood 
is received through an “oath and covenant” (D&C 
84:39-40; cf. Heb. 7:11-22 ) of faithfulness. Fol¬ 
lowing a pattern similar to ancient covenant¬ 
making, Latter-day Saints make holy covenants in 
temples. In their worship and prayer they use the 
word amen, which in Hebrew means “verily,” 
“truly,” or “let it be affirmed,” and is considered a 
form of an oath comparable to expressions used in 
ancient Israel (Deut. 27:14-26; cf. D&C 88:135). 
The raising of the right hand of the congregation in 
periodic CONFERENCES in approval for those called 
to Church positions is viewed as a silent oath signi¬ 
fying one’s determination to sustain those persons 
in their callings. 

Frequent and superficial use of oaths can be¬ 
come an abuse and may diminish their sincere and 
sacred functions and oaths made “in vain” are pro¬ 
fane and blasphemous. Christ admonished his fol¬ 
lowers to avoid oaths sworn without real intent and 
told them to make their commitments simply by 
saying “yes” or “no” (Matt. 5:33—37; 23:16-22). 
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OBEDIENCE 

Obedience in the context of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ means to comply with God’s will, to live in 
accordance with his teachings and the promptings 
of his Spirit, and to keep his commandments. 
Disobedience means to do anything less, whether 
it be to follow Satan and his will, to live in accord¬ 
ance with one’s own selfish wants and desires, or to 
be a “slothful” person who must be “compelled in 
all things” (D&C 58:26). 

Part of God’s purpose in designing mortal life 
for his children was to “prove them herewith, to 
see if they will do all things whatsoever the Lord 
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their God shall command them” (Abr. 3:25; cf. 
D&C 98:14). Passing such a test is necessary for 
one to progress to become like God because he, 
himself, lives in accordance with law and princi¬ 
ples of justice (Alma 42:22-26; see godhood). 
Thus, obedience to divine law is essential to 
eternal progression, and those who live obedi¬ 
ently in this life will “have glory added upon their 
heads for ever and ever” (Abr. 3:26). 

The importance of obedience is further em¬ 
phasized by the fact that God permits sorrows and 
suffering on this earth in part to help teach obedi¬ 
ence. Thus Jesus Christ, the exemplar, learned 
“obedience by the things which he suffered” (Heb. 
5:8; cf. Alma 7:12), and the Lord’s people “must 
needs be chastened until they learn obedience, if it 
must needs be, by the things which they suffer” 
(D&C 105:6). On the other hand, God has also 
promised that he will provide a way for his chil¬ 
dren to obey him (cf. 1 Ne. 3:7). 

In the LDS view, although it can sometimes 
be difficult to be obedient because it requires mak¬ 
ing difficult choices among alternatives, it does 
bring blessings in this life and in eternity. In fact, 
all blessings depend upon obedience: “When we 
obtain any blessing from God, it is by obedience to 
that law upon which it is predicated” (D&C 
130:21). Disobedience may result in the loss of 
blessings in this world and may bring curses or 
punishments in the next life as well. Therefore, 
when God gives a commandment, he frequently 
specifies both the blessings that come from obedi¬ 
ence and the curses or punishments that come 
from disobedience. Accordingly, the command¬ 
ment to “honour thy father and thy mother” speci¬ 
fies the potential blessing “that thy days may be 
long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee” (Ex. 20:12); and the commandment to Book 
of Mormon peoples to serve God on the American 
continent came with the promise of being “free 
from bondage” or, in the case of noncompliance, 
the curse of being “swept off’ (Ether 2:8-12; see 
agency). 

God also recognizes the need to obey the laws 
of governments. Thus he states: “Let no man break 
the laws of the land, for he that keepeth the laws of 
God hath no need to break the laws of the land. 
Wherefore, be subject to the powers that be, until 
he reigns whose right it is to reign” (D&C 58:21- 
22). Joseph smith reiterated this principle: “We 
believe in . . . obeying, honoring, and sustaining 
the law” (A of F 12). 


The purest and best motivation for obedience 
to godly law is love: “If ye love me, keep my com¬ 
mandments” (John 14:15). However, because God 
wants his children to grow spiritually, he neither 
requires nor desires unwilling or begrudged com¬ 
pliance, nor “blind obedience.” Every person has 
the right, and even the responsibility, to learn 
whether a commandment, prompting, or teaching 
comes from God. However, because God also re¬ 
quires faithful response—“the heart and a willing 
mind” (D&C 64:34)—from his children, he does 
sometimes require obedience of the type wherein 
one complies humbly with his teachings, prompt¬ 
ings, or commandments even before totally under¬ 
standing the reasons for them. Adam gave such 
obedience when commanded by the Lord to offer 
the firstlings of his flocks. “After many days,” when 
an angel asked him why he was offering such sacri¬ 
fice, Adam replied: “I know not, save the Lord 
commanded me.” The angel then taught Adam the 
reason for the offering: It represented the aton¬ 
ing SACRIFICE that Jesus Christ would eventu¬ 
ally make on behalf of all human beings (Moses 
5:5-8). 

God does not hold people responsible or pun¬ 
ish them for disobedience to laws and command¬ 
ments that they have not had opportunity to learn 
and understand. King Benjamin taught that 
Christ’s “blood atoneth for the sins of those who 
have fallen by the transgression of Adam, who have 
died not knowing the will of God concerning them, 
or who have ignorantly sinned” (Mosiah 3:11). 

As with Adam, men and women who willingly 
obey the commandments of God because they love 
him will receive greater KNOWLEDGE and under¬ 
standing of God and his purposes. Disobedience 
brings no such growth in knowledge or under¬ 
standing, and may result in loss of previously 
gained knowledge and ability or opportunity to 
make further choices (D&C 1:33). In other words, 
it can result in both spiritual and temporal captiv¬ 
ity for the disobedient. Thus, Jacob taught the 
Nephites that they were free to choose “liberty and 
eternal life” or to choose “captivity and death” (2 
Ne. 2:27). 
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OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 

Occupational and employment data collected in 
the United States, Canada, Britain, Japan, and 
Mexico from 1980 to 1983 indicate that members of 
the Church differ in some respects from the gen¬ 
eral populations in which they live, but are gener¬ 
ally similar. 

In the United States, LDS men tend to be 
about 7 percent more likely than the rest of the 
population to be in the labor force. LDS women 
have labor-force participation rates almost identi¬ 
cal to U.S. women generally, but LDS women are 
about 4 percent more likely to work part-time 
rather than full-time. In single-parent families, 
LDS women are some 16 percent more likely to be 
employed than other single mothers. LDS moth¬ 
ers with children under six years of age are 9 per¬ 
cent less likely to be in the labor force than other 
U.S. mothers of preschoolers. 

Among LDS men and women who are em¬ 
ployed, occupational distributions are very similar 
to the United States generally. LDS men are 
slightly more likely to be professionals and a little 
less likely to be machine or equipment operators, 
but in all other occupational categories the per¬ 
centages tend to be virtually the same. 

In Canada the occupational and employment 
figures tend to be very similar to the United 
States. Canadian LDS men are 7 percent more 
likely to have employment than the general popu¬ 
lation, and about half of the LDS women are em¬ 
ployed and 9 percent more likely than others to 
work part-time. The occupational breakdowns in 
Canada for LDS men and women tend to follow 
the national patterns within a few percentage 
points. 

Church survey data from Britain, Mexico, and 
Japan for the years 1981-1983 show that British 
LDS men had 87 percent participation in the labor 
force, the highest of the countries examined. The 
employment rate for LDS men in Mexico was 67 
percent; in Japan, 77 percent; and in the United 
States, 85 percent. Japanese LDS women active in 
the Church were generally in the labor force at a 
slightly higher rate (5 percent higher) than other 
women in Japan. 

When Church populations are compared, 
greater concentrations of white-collar workers are 
usually found in areas where members are mainly 
urban. Their proportion in specific white-collar 
categories varies somewhat in each country. In 


1981-1983, LDS men were found more in mana¬ 
gerial, administrative, and production positions in 
the five countries that were examined. Men and 
women were in professions in about the same pro¬ 
portion in all countries except Mexico, where 
greater numbers of women are in the professions 
(especially teaching), while LDS women were 
overrepresented in clerical, sales, and service 
occupations. 

WILLIAM G. DYER 


OCEANIA, THE CHURCH IN 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints has 
been established in Oceania (the islands of the cen¬ 
tral and southern Pacific) since 1844, when its mis¬ 
sionaries first arrived in French Polynesia and or¬ 
ganized a branch there. The Church moved into 
Hawaii in 1850, New Zealand in 1854, Samoa in 
1888, Tonga in 1891, and other islands after World 
War II. By 1990 the Church in Oceania had grown 
to over 100,000 members living in several 
missions and hundreds of stakes, wards, and 
branches, and it had temples in Samoa, Tahiti, 
and Tonga (see also Hawaii and new Zealand). 

French Polynesia. The Prophet Joseph smith 
sent four missionaries, Addison Pratt, Benjamin 
Franklin Grouard, Noah Rogers, and Knowlton F. 
Hanks (who died at sea), to the islands of the Pa¬ 
cific in May 1843. Arriving at Tubuai Island, 350 
miles south of Tahiti, on April 30, 1844, they estab¬ 
lished the first branch of the Church in Oceania in 
July 1844, with eleven members. When friction 
with the French territorial government ended the 
first period of missionary work in 1852, the Church 
had nearly 2,000 converts scattered on at least 
twenty islands. 

The mission was refounded in 1892, when 
William A. Seegmiller and Joseph W. Damron, 
Jr., were sent to Tahiti from the Samoan mission. 
Growth was negligible until 1950, when the 
Church placed leadership in the hands of local 
members and moved the proselytizing missionar¬ 
ies from the Tuamotu Islands to Tahiti. This move 
accelerated Church growth. Three other factors 
also contributed to more rapid growth after 1953: 
increased use of the French language, use of orga¬ 
nized proselytizing plans, and the building of mod¬ 
ern meetinghouses. 
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(especially teaching), while LDS women were 
overrepresented in clerical, sales, and service 
occupations. 

WILLIAM G. DYER 


OCEANIA, THE CHURCH IN 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints has 
been established in Oceania (the islands of the cen¬ 
tral and southern Pacific) since 1844, when its mis¬ 
sionaries first arrived in French Polynesia and or¬ 
ganized a branch there. The Church moved into 
Hawaii in 1850, New Zealand in 1854, Samoa in 
1888, Tonga in 1891, and other islands after World 
War II. By 1990 the Church in Oceania had grown 
to over 100,000 members living in several 
missions and hundreds of stakes, wards, and 
branches, and it had temples in Samoa, Tahiti, 
and Tonga (see also Hawaii and new Zealand). 

French Polynesia. The Prophet Joseph smith 
sent four missionaries, Addison Pratt, Benjamin 
Franklin Grouard, Noah Rogers, and Knowlton F. 
Hanks (who died at sea), to the islands of the Pa¬ 
cific in May 1843. Arriving at Tubuai Island, 350 
miles south of Tahiti, on April 30, 1844, they estab¬ 
lished the first branch of the Church in Oceania in 
July 1844, with eleven members. When friction 
with the French territorial government ended the 
first period of missionary work in 1852, the Church 
had nearly 2,000 converts scattered on at least 
twenty islands. 

The mission was refounded in 1892, when 
William A. Seegmiller and Joseph W. Damron, 
Jr., were sent to Tahiti from the Samoan mission. 
Growth was negligible until 1950, when the 
Church placed leadership in the hands of local 
members and moved the proselytizing missionar¬ 
ies from the Tuamotu Islands to Tahiti. This move 
accelerated Church growth. Three other factors 
also contributed to more rapid growth after 1953: 
increased use of the French language, use of orga¬ 
nized proselytizing plans, and the building of mod¬ 
ern meetinghouses. 
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Mormon missionaries in 1887. Photographer: Edward Cliff'. 


The first stake organized in French Polynesia 
was the Papeete Tahiti Stake, on May 14, 1972, 
with Raituia Tehina Tapu as stake president. 
Church President Spencer W. KIMBALL broke 
ground for the Papeete Tahiti Temple on February 
13, 1981, and Gordon B. Hinckley, first counselor 
in the EIRST PRESIDENCY, dedicated the com¬ 
pleted structure on October 27-29, 1983. LDS 
scriptures are available in Tahitian and French. 

Samoa. LDS missionary work in Samoa officially 
began on June 18, 1888, when Joseph Harry Dean 
and Florence Ridges Dean arrived on Tutuila. 
There had been an unofficial start in January 1863, 
when Walter Murray Gibson sent two Hawaiian 
elders, Kimo Pelio and Samuela Manoa, to Samoa 
to teach the restored gospel; they baptized about 
fifty people. Pelio died in 1876, and Manoa mar¬ 
ried and settled on the little island of Aunuu, from 
which he wrote letters to Hawaii and Church head¬ 
quarters asking for assistance. One of those letters 
prompted the Deans to go to Samoa from Hawaii. 

Growth of the Church in Samoa was steady 
from 1888 on. During their first four months the 
Deans baptized forty people and formed a branch. 
By 1899 the Church had 1,139 Samoan Latter-day 


Saints scattered across the major islands. Local 
leaders led most branches, and Samoan priesthood 
holders and their wives served missions. Church 
schools were operated in a number of villages, and 
three “central” residential schools were created on 
the islands of Tutuila, Upolu, and Savai’i. The 
Church has continued to operate many schools, 
the most important being the Church College of 
Western Samoa, a high school in Apia, Western 
Samoa. Gathering places for Church families to 
establish homes were founded at Mapusaga on 
Tutuila, American Samoa, in 1903 and at Sauniatu, 
Upolu, in Western Samoa, in 1904. 

In 1902, Church headquarters were estab¬ 
lished at Pesega, near Apia, on land donated by Ah 
Mu, a Chinese member. The Apia Samoa Temple, 
the Church College of Western Samoa, a stake 
center, the mission headquarters, and the mission¬ 
ary training center are all built on that land. The 
Book of Mormon was translated and published in 
Samoan in 1903, and the Doctrine and Covenants 
and the Pearl of Great Price, in 1963. 

On March 18, 1962, the Apia Stake was orga¬ 
nized with Percy John Rivers, a descendant of Ah 
Mu, as stake president. On February 19, 1981, 
President Spencer W. Kimball broke ground for 
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the Samoa Temple at Pesega, and the completed 
structure was dedicated on August 5-7, 1983. 

Tonga. LDS missionaries first visited the 
“Friendly Islands” on July 15, 1891, when Brig¬ 
ham Smoot and Alva J. Butler arrived at 
Nuku alofa, Tongatapu Island, from Samoa. How¬ 
ever, this first phase of the Tongan mission was 
short-lived because of political and religious cir¬ 
cumstances. In June 1907, William O. Facer and 
Heber J. McKay reopened missionary work in 
Tonga, this time at Vava’u, the northern island 
group. Until 1916, when Willard L. Smith arrived 
as the first mission president, Tonga was part of the 
Samoan mission. Until the early 1950s, Church 
growth in Tonga was slow, being retarded by mis¬ 
understandings with the government. When those 
difficulties were resolved, the Church showed sig¬ 
nificant growth in Tonga, reflecting the maturity in 
leadership, understanding of Church organization, 
and depth of spirituality of the Tongan Saints. The 
Nukualofa Stake was organized on September 5, 
1968, with Orson Hyde White as stake president. 
As growth continued, Church President Spencer 
W. Kimhall broke ground for a temple near 
Nuku alofa on February 18, 1981. It was dedicated 
August 9, 1983, by his counselor. President Gor¬ 
don B. Hinckley. 

Education has played an important role in the 
Church in Tonga. Of the many schools established, 
the most important are Liahona High School (1952) 
on Tongatapu and Saineha High School (1978) on 
Vava’u. The Book of Mormon was published in 
Tongan in 1946 and the Doctrine and Covenants 
and the Pearl of Great Price, in 1959. 

Fiji. Although Tongan and other Latter-day 
Saints had lived and held Church meetings in Fiji 
for many years, not until May 1954 were mission¬ 
aries sent to Suva from the Samoan mission to offi¬ 
cially commence LDS proselytizing. Boyd L. Har¬ 
ris and Sheldon L. Abbott organized the Suva 
Branch on September 5, 1954. An initial boost in 
Church growth occurred when Church President 
David O. McKay visited Suva in January 1955 and 
decided that a large chapel should be built, which 
he dedicated three years later on May 4, 1958. 
That building was part of President McKay’s vision 



Temple Square and Eagle Gate, by Relief Society mem¬ 
bers, Vavau District, Tonga (c. 1935, tapa cloth— 
pigment on bark). Created by LDS women who loved a 
temple that most of them would never see, this detail 
shows the six-spired Salt Lake Temple and the domed 
Tabernacle on Temple Square in Salt Lake City. Nearly 
fifty years later, on August 9, 1983, an LDS temple was 
dedicated in Nuku alofa, Tonga. Church Museum of His¬ 
tory and Art. 


for Fiji and manifested to the government and peo¬ 
ple alike that the LDS Church was in Fiji to stay. 

Fiji was assigned to the Samoan and Tongan 
missions until July 1971, when it was made an in¬ 
dependent mission. Since then, the Fiji Suva Mis¬ 
sion has had many South Pacific areas assigned to it 
for a time, such as New Caledonia, Niue, the Cook 
Islands, Kiribati, Vanuatu, and Rotuma. Church 
growth and development in Fiji have been steady. 
In 1969 the Suva chapel also housed a Church- 
sponsored elementary school. Seminary classes 
began in 1973, and two years later, the LDS Fiji 
Technical College (equivalent to a U.S. vocational 
high school) opened on a new campus in Suva. By 
1984, 372 students, mostly LDS, were enrolled. 

Overall Church membership also continued 
to grow in Fiji, and in February 1976, one thou¬ 
sand Fijian Latter-day Saints attended an area con¬ 
ference held by President Spencer W. Kimball. 
On June 5, 1983, Howard W. Hunter organized 


The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints in Australia, New Zealand, and the South Pacific Islands as of January 1, 
1991. 
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the Suva Fiji Stake, with Inosi Naga as stake presi¬ 
dent. The Book of Mormon was published in Fijian 
in 1980. 

New Caledonia. Some LDS Tahitian laborers 
migrated to New Caledonia during the 1950s and 
established small units of the Church there. Under 
the direction of the French Polynesia (Tahiti) mis¬ 
sion president, the Noumea Branch was organized 
in October 1961. Years of negotiations between 
mission leaders and the New Caledonian govern¬ 
ment led to permission for LDS missionaries to 
proselytize. On May 2, 1968, Elder Thomas S. 
Monson, of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, 
dedicated New Caledonia for the preaching of the 
gospel. Two months later, the first missionary cou¬ 
ple arrived. In 1990 the full program of the Church 
had been established, and New Caledonia was 
under the Fiji Suva Mission. 

Guam and Micronesia. Latter-day Saints have 
lived on many of the Micronesian islands since 
World War II. But only Guam has had LDS serv¬ 
icemen’s groups and branches consistently. Presi¬ 
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Papeete Tahiti Temple in 1986 in Pirae, Tahiti (dedicated 
1983). The design shows influences of local French and 
Polynesian culture. Courtesy Floyd Holdman. 


dent Joseph Fielding smith dedicated Guam to 
the preaching of the gospel on August 25, 1955, 
and the first full-time missionaries were sent there 
in January 1957. However, until the mid-1970s, 
missionary work was confined primarily to U.S. 
military personnel and their families. Since that 
time, expansion into the many islands of Microne¬ 
sia has been rapid. In the spring of 1980, the 
Church created the Micronesia Guam Mission, 
with Ferron C. Losee as president. Book of Mor¬ 
mon selections were published in Marshallese and 
Pohnpeian in 1984 and 1987, respectively. 

Kiribati. LDS missionary efforts in the Repub¬ 
lic of Kiribati (formerly the Gilbert Islands) have 
proven quite fruitful. On October 19, 1975, six Gil- 
bertese students who had studied at Liahona High 
School in Tonga returned to the island of Tarawa 
and commenced missionary work. They had been 
ordained elders and were serving in the Fiji Suva 
Mission. At about the same time, the Church took 
over a small middle school in 1977 and renamed it 
Moroni Community School. It has served as the 
physical focus of the Church in Kiribati. Relative to 
the small population, Church growth has been 
rapid. In 1990 the Church was also established in 
Belau, the Cook Islands, Marshall, Niue, Nauru, 
Northern Marietta, Tuvalu, and Vanuata. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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OHIO, LDS COMMUNITIES IN 

[The Church became established in Ohio after Sidney 
Rigdon and his Reformed Baptist congregations at Men¬ 
tor and Kirtland converted in October-November 1830. 
Others around the vicinity of Kirtland joined the 
Church. A December 1830 revelation initiated a Gather¬ 
ing of Church members to Ohio (DbC 37:1-2), where 
they were to be “endowed with power from on high” 
(DbC 38:32). See History of the Church: 1831-1844. 

Joseph Smith and Sidney Rigdon lived at Hiram, 
Ohio, from September 1831 to September 1832, where 
both were tarred and feathered. There Joseph Smith 
received sixteen revelations later published in the Doc¬ 
trine and Covenants. 
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the preaching of the gospel on August 25, 1955, 
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Kiribati. LDS missionary efforts in the Repub¬ 
lic of Kiribati (formerly the Gilbert Islands) have 
proven quite fruitful. On October 19, 1975, six Gil- 
bertese students who had studied at Liahona High 
School in Tonga returned to the island of Tarawa 
and commenced missionary work. They had been 
ordained elders and were serving in the Fiji Suva 
Mission. At about the same time, the Church took 
over a small middle school in 1977 and renamed it 
Moroni Community School. It has served as the 
physical focus of the Church in Kiribati. Relative to 
the small population, Church growth has been 
rapid. In 1990 the Church was also established in 
Belau, the Cook Islands, Marshall, Niue, Nauru, 
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[The Church became established in Ohio after Sidney 
Rigdon and his Reformed Baptist congregations at Men¬ 
tor and Kirtland converted in October-November 1830. 
Others around the vicinity of Kirtland joined the 
Church. A December 1830 revelation initiated a Gather¬ 
ing of Church members to Ohio (DbC 37:1-2), where 
they were to be “endowed with power from on high” 
(DbC 38:32). See History of the Church: 1831-1844. 
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both were tarred and feathered. There Joseph Smith 
received sixteen revelations later published in the Doc¬ 
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Between 1831 and 1838, Kirtland served as Church 
headquarters. See such entries as Kirtland: LDS Com¬ 
munity; Schools of the Prophets; and Whitney Store. 
Here many more revelations were received, and in the 
Kirtland Temple, in 1836, Latter-day Saints experienced 
an increased outpouring of spiritual manifestations and 
visitations. 

By 1838, the Church had organized more than two 
dozen branches in communities mostly in northeastern 
Ohio. 

Some early Ohio converts had formed a communal 
society prior to their conversion. This communitarian 
impulse was redirected by a revelation, Doctrine and 
Covenants: Section 42; see Consecration in Ohio. Man¬ 
agement of temporal affairs was seen as an integral part 
of building the Kingdom of God on the earth. Joseph 
Smith’s role in the development of the Kirtland Economy 
became a focal point of dissent in the wake of the failure 
of an unchartered Kirtland bank during the Panic of 
1837. 

In early 1838, threatened by malcontents, Joseph 
Smith and other Church leaders fled Kirtland, moving 
Church headquarters to Missouri. Most Latter-day 
Saints soon left Ohio, although a Church organization 
was maintained at Kirtland for several years.] 


OIL, CONSECRATED 

Olive oil is used by members of The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints in blessing the 
sick and in performing initiatory ORDINANCES in 
the temple. Before oil is used, it is consecrated in 
a short ceremony. An officiating melchizedek 
PRIESTHOOD bearer, holding an open vessel con¬ 
taining pure olive oil, consecrates it by the author¬ 
ity of the priesthood and in the name of Jesus 
Christ for its intended purposes. The oil is then 
stored and used upon occasion as required. 

The use of oil in religious rites can he seen in 
the record of Old Testament times, when it was 
used to anoint objects (Gen. 28:18-19; Lev. 8:10- 
12), as an offering (Ex. 25:1-6), and to anoint 
priests (Ex. 29:7; Lev. 21:10-12) and kings (1 Sam. 
10:1; 16:3). In the New Testament, oil was used to 
anoint the sick (Mark 6:13; James 5:14). 

Two New Testament parables illustrate pos¬ 
sible symbolisms of oil both as a therapeutic oint¬ 
ment and as a source of light. The good Samaritan, 
finding the injured traveler, “bound up his 
wounds, pouring in oil and wine” (Luke 10:34). In 
another parable wise virgins “took oil in their ves¬ 
sels with their lamps” and thus were in possession 


of material to provide light, to celebrate the com¬ 
ing of the bridegroom, Christ (Matt. 25:1-13). 

The reason for using olive oil rather than any 
other kind of oil is never clearly stated in the scrip¬ 
tures. To say that olive oil is preferred because it is 
the oil indigenous to the Holy Land woidd be sim¬ 
plistic. A more likely explanation results from ex¬ 
amining the wide range of meanings symbolized by 
the olive tree and the oil derived from the olive 
fruit, the only major culinary oil that is derived 
from a fruit. The olive branch has long been a 
token of peace. The olive tree is used in scripture 
as a symbol for the house of Israel (Hosea 14:6; 
Rom. 11:17; Jacob 5; D&C 101:43-62). 

PAUL Y. IIOSKISSON 


OLD TESTAMENT 

The Old Testament is one of the standard 
works, or scriptures, accepted by The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, which values it 
for its prophetic, historical, doctrinal, and moral 
teachings. The Old Testament recounts an epochal 
series of ancient dispensations during which peo¬ 
ple received periodic guidance through divine 
covenants and commandments, many of which 
remain basic and timeless. In relation to the Old 
Testament, it is significant for Latter-day Saints 
that in September 1823 the angel Moroni quoted a 
series of Old Testament PROPHECIES when he re¬ 
vealed the location of an ancient record written on 
gold plates to the Prophet Joseph smith, whose 
translation yielded the Book of Mormon (JS—H 
1:36-41). Moreover, Joseph Smith’s extensive la¬ 
bors on the Old Testament and the accompanying 
revelations to him (June 1830-July 1833), which 
led to the JOSEPH smith translation of the 
bible (jst) and certain informative sections of the 
Doctrine and Covenants, underscore the impor¬ 
tance of these scriptural texts. In addition, from 
the Book of Mormon it is clear that before 600 b.c. 
the prophet leiii and his colony carried to the 
Western Hemisphere from Jerusalem a record on 
the plates of brass that included many Old Testa¬ 
ment texts (1 Ne. 5:10-15), leading Lehi and his 
descendants to look forward to a redeemer (1 Ne. 
19:22-23) and giving them a guide for their moral 
and spiritual development (Mosiah 1:3, 5). 

The Old Testament, even by the name Old 
Covenant, is thus not outmoded in the LDS view. 
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The reason for using olive oil rather than any 
other kind of oil is never clearly stated in the scrip¬ 
tures. To say that olive oil is preferred because it is 
the oil indigenous to the Holy Land woidd be sim¬ 
plistic. A more likely explanation results from ex¬ 
amining the wide range of meanings symbolized by 
the olive tree and the oil derived from the olive 
fruit, the only major culinary oil that is derived 
from a fruit. The olive branch has long been a 
token of peace. The olive tree is used in scripture 
as a symbol for the house of Israel (Hosea 14:6; 
Rom. 11:17; Jacob 5; D&C 101:43-62). 

PAUL Y. IIOSKISSON 


OLD TESTAMENT 

The Old Testament is one of the standard 
works, or scriptures, accepted by The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, which values it 
for its prophetic, historical, doctrinal, and moral 
teachings. The Old Testament recounts an epochal 
series of ancient dispensations during which peo¬ 
ple received periodic guidance through divine 
covenants and commandments, many of which 
remain basic and timeless. In relation to the Old 
Testament, it is significant for Latter-day Saints 
that in September 1823 the angel Moroni quoted a 
series of Old Testament PROPHECIES when he re¬ 
vealed the location of an ancient record written on 
gold plates to the Prophet Joseph smith, whose 
translation yielded the Book of Mormon (JS—H 
1:36-41). Moreover, Joseph Smith’s extensive la¬ 
bors on the Old Testament and the accompanying 
revelations to him (June 1830-July 1833), which 
led to the JOSEPH smith translation of the 
bible (jst) and certain informative sections of the 
Doctrine and Covenants, underscore the impor¬ 
tance of these scriptural texts. In addition, from 
the Book of Mormon it is clear that before 600 b.c. 
the prophet leiii and his colony carried to the 
Western Hemisphere from Jerusalem a record on 
the plates of brass that included many Old Testa¬ 
ment texts (1 Ne. 5:10-15), leading Lehi and his 
descendants to look forward to a redeemer (1 Ne. 
19:22-23) and giving them a guide for their moral 
and spiritual development (Mosiah 1:3, 5). 

The Old Testament, even by the name Old 
Covenant, is thus not outmoded in the LDS view. 
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It contains narrative, wisdom, and prophetic litera¬ 
ture from ancient epochs; and even though some 
“plain and precious” parts have been lost, many of 
these have been restored in LDS scripture (1 Ne. 
13:40). It frames a series of ancient covenants with 
Jehovah (Jesus Christ) as distinguished from the 
higher covenants in the New Testament (e.g., 
Matt. 26:28; Luke 22:20; 1 Cor. 11:25; 2 Cor. 3:6; 
Heb. 7:22). Latter-day Saints view them all as ele¬ 
ments in the same divine plan OF SALVATION. 

Eternal Covenants and Commandments. 
Latter-day Saints feel a need to learn and practice 
the principles prescribed in all the divine cove¬ 
nants and commandments, which are eternally 
valid. To know and understand God’s eternal pur¬ 
poses requires a study of the past eras documented 
in the Old Testament, together with those avail¬ 
able in other ancient and modern scriptures. For 
example, Latter-day revelations help Latter-day 
Saints read the Old Testament with fuller apprecia¬ 
tion for the continuity of the eternally significant 
concepts taught by the prophets in the scriptures. 

From the beginning, the divine covenants as¬ 
sociated with salvation have been taught through 
prophetic words, and some have been typified by 
sacrificial ordinances. A revelation to Moses, re¬ 
stored through Joseph Smith, states that animal 
sacrifice was required from the days of Adam and 
Eve (Moses 5:5) and that such sacrifices were “a 
similitude of the sacrifice of the Only Begotten of 
the Father” (Moses 5:7). 

Another Old Testament covenant verified in 
modern revelation is the abrahamic covenant. 
It pertains not alone to literal descendants of Abra¬ 
ham but also to those adopted into Abraham’s fam¬ 
ily because of their faith in the true God and their 
baptism into the gospel of Christ (Gen. 12:1; Gal. 
3:26-29). These “descendants” of Abraham are 
charged with bringing the blessings of this cove¬ 
nant to all nations, through teaching about the true 
and living God and making known his plan of salva¬ 
tion (Abr. 2:9-11). Responsibility for knowing and 
acting in accordance with the covenant of Abraham 
has been transmitted to latter-day heirs by revela¬ 
tion (D&C 110:12). Moreover, a promise by the 
resurrected Jesus is recorded in the Book of Mor¬ 
mon that descendants of his ancient covenant peo¬ 
ple Israel, who have been scattered abroad, shall 
“be gathered in from the east and from the west, 
and from the south and from the north; and they 
shall be brought to the knowledge of the Lord their 


God, who hath redeemed them” (3 Ne. 20:13). 
They are to be established in their lands of inheri¬ 
tance and will accomplish their ancient and culmi¬ 
nating responsibility of building the kingdom of 
the Lord (3 Ne. 20:21-46; cf. Isa. 52:1-15). For 
Latter-day Saints the restoration “of all things” 
(Acts 3:21) includes many Old Testament princi¬ 
ples, doctrines, and ideals. 

Temporary and Eternal Laws. Latter-day 
Saints do not believe that when Jesus fulfilled the 
law of moses he thereby abrogated the law, the 
prophets, and the writings of the Old Testament 
(3 Ne. 15:5-8). Indeed, he fulfilled the law of sacri¬ 
fice by allowing his own blood to be shed (Alma 
34:13) and by replacing certain ancient worship 
performances (3 Ne. 12:18-20; 15:2-10). Thus, the 
feast of Passover became the commemorative sac¬ 
rament of the Last Supper (Luke 22:1-20): The 
paschal lamb culminated in the Lamb of God (Ex. 
12:5, 21; 1 Cor. 5:7; 1 Pet. 1:19; Rev. 5:6). Sacrifice 
of animals culminated in Jesus’ ultimate sacrifice, 
of which they were mere types, but the sacrifice of 
“a broken heart and contrite spirit” continues (3 
Ne. 9:19-20; cf. Rom. 12:1). 

Jesus reiterated many moral and spiritual laws 
taught by Moses and the prophets. These include 
laws regarding reverence for God, respect for 
parents, chastity in moral conduct, avoiding vio¬ 
lence and MURDER, and practicing honesty with 
fellow beings (e.g., Matt. 5:17-48; cf. 3 Ne. 12:17- 
48; Luke 16:19-31; 24:13-47). The Book of Mor¬ 
mon prophet ABINADI reiterated the Ten Com¬ 
mandments and was adamant about the necessity 
of teaching and living according to their standards 
(Mosiah 12:33-37; 13:12-26). And latter-day reve¬ 
lation confirms the same necessity for any who 
would please the Lord (e.g., D&C 20:17-19; 
42:18-29; 52:39). 

For Latter-day Saints, all principles of moral¬ 
ity and righteousness taught by Old Testament 
prophets remain valid. Micah, for instance, asks, 
“What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” (Micah 6:8). The Lord taught through 
Habakkuk that divinely inspired visions will surely 
come to fulfillment, even if far off; therefore, “the 
just shall live by his faith” (Hah. 2:3-4). Moses 
urged the Israelites to live according to God’s laws 
as good examples to others: “Keep therefore and 
do them [the laws and ordinances], for this is your 
wisdom and your understanding in the sight of the 
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nations, which shall hear all these statutes, and 
say. Surely this great nation is a wise and under¬ 
standing people” (Deut. 4:6). Jesus appealed to 
Deuteronomy and Leviticus concerning the first 
and second commandments, to love God and one’s 
fellow beings (Deut. 6:4-5; Lev. 19:18, 33-34; 
Mark 12:28-34). 

This, however, is not to say that all worship 
practices admonished in “the law and the proph¬ 
ets” were to be perpetuated eternally. About 150 
B.C., the Book of Mormon prophet Abinadi ex¬ 
plained, “I say unto you that it is expedient that ye 
should keep the law of Moses as yet; but I say unto 
you, that the time shall come when it shall no more 
be expedient to keep the law of Moses. And more¬ 
over, I say unto you, that salvation doth not come 
by the law alone; and were it not for the atone¬ 
ment, which God himself shall make for the sins 
and iniquities of his people, that they must una¬ 
voidably perish, notwithstanding the law of 
Moses” (Mosiah 13:27). The risen Jesus rehearsed 
teachings which he had fulfilled from the law and 
the prophets, the Psalms and “all the scriptures,” 
to the disciples on the road to Emmaus and to the 
eleven apostles gathered in Jerusalem (Luke 24:13, 
27, 33, 44). Only certain things had an end in him 
(3 Ne. 15:8; Gal. 3:24). 

Latter-day Saints therefore value those Old 
Testament laws and doctrines that are eternal, be¬ 
lieving that they were “given by inspiration of 
God” and are “profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness” (2 
Tim. 3:16). 

Prophetic Anticipation of the Messiah. 
More than five centuries before the time of Christ, 
Jacob, a Book of Mormon prophet, stated that his 
people knew of Christ through the teachings of 
Moses and the prophets, and thus had hope of his 
coming (Jacob 4:4—5). And NEPHii added, “For this 
end hath the law of Moses been given; and all 
things which have been given of God from the be¬ 
ginning of the world, unto man, are the typifying of 
[Christ]” (2 Ne. 11:4). On another occasion, Jacob 
said that “all the holy prophets . . . believed in 
Christ,” and that his people faithfully kept the law 
of Moses, “it pointing our souls to [Christ].” In¬ 
deed, they saw in Abraham’s offering of Isaac “a 
similitude of God and his Only Begotten Son” 
(Jacob 4:4-5). Amulek, a later Book of Mormon 
teacher (c. 75 B.C.), when speaking of the “great 
and last sacrifice” of the Son of God, declared that 


“this is the whole meaning of the law, every whit 
pointing to that great and last sacrifice . . . [of] the 
Son of God” (Alma 34:13-14). 

The relevance of prophetic teachings and or¬ 
dinances for bringing people to Christ is shown by 
Jesus’ own references to such rites and teachings. 
While coming down from the mount of trans¬ 
figuration, he spoke to Peter, James, and John 
about things “written of the Son of man, that he 
must suffer many things, and be set at nought” 
(Mark 9:12; cf. Isa. 53:3-7). In his hometown of 
Nazareth, he announced his fulfillment of Isaiah’s 
prophecy of the Messiah’s actions of healing and 
making people free (Luke 4:21; Isa. 61:1-2). After 
healing a man on the Sabbath, Jesus told those who 
would condemn him that the time was nigh that 
even the dead would hear his voice alluding, no 
doubt, to prophecies of that event (John 5:25; cf. 
Isa. 24:22). His parting words to that same audi¬ 
ence were, “Had ye believed Moses, you would 
have believed me: for he wrote of me” (John 5:46; 
cf. Deut. 18:15-19 and Acts 3:22-23; 1 Ne. 22:21; 
3 Ne. 20:23). Even in his last mortal hour, as he 
suffered and fulfilled the promises of redemption, 
Jesus quoted the first line of Psalm 22—“My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?”—as if to 
point to the imminent fulfillment of the remaining 
lines of the Psalm (Matt. 27:46; cf. Ps. 22:7-8, 
12-19). 

Early Christian missionaries converted many 
to Christ among those who “searched the scrip¬ 
tures daily” (Acts 17:10-12). Those scriptures in¬ 
cluded what is now known as the Old Testament. 
Christian teachers succeeded in showing “by the 
scriptures that Jesus was Christ” (Acts 18:24-28). 
Paul declared that scriptures “written aforetime 
were written for our learning, that we through pa¬ 
tience and comfort of the scriptures might have 
hope” of salvation (Rom. 15:4). 

Concerning Christ’s future advent, more than 
a score of “royal” and “messianic” psalms antici¬ 
pate the Lord’s reign in the final age. Psalms 72 
and 100 are typical (see psalms, messianic 
prophecies in). Moreover, in the prophetic books 
of the Old Testament more chapters look forward 
to his triumphant final reign than point toward his 
first advent and sacrifice (e.g., Isa. 40, 43, 45, 52, 
60, 63, 65; Ezek. 37-48; Dan. 12; Zech. 12-14). 

Prophecies for Present and Future. For 
Latter-day Saints, the present era of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ began not only with Joseph Smith’s 
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first vision but also with the visits of other divine 
messengers, who quoted Old Testament prophe¬ 
cies with the promise that they were about to be 
fulfilled. The angel Moroni quoted to Joseph Smith 
some of the eschatological prophecies of Malachi, 
Isaiah, Joel, and—according to Wilford wood¬ 
ruff —Daniel, and promised their fulfillment 
(JS—II 1:29, 33, 36-41; JD 24:241). 

Latter-day Saints use both ancient and mod¬ 
ern prophecies to bring the gospel light to the 
gentiles so that all can be mutually blessed (Isa. 
49:5-22; D&C 86:11; 110:12; 124:9). In the last 
DAYS the God of heaven will set up his kingdom to 
embrace all people, rolling forth until it fills the 
earth (Dan. 2:31-45; D&C 65). The Lord “shall 
bring again Zion” and, in doing so, will publish 
peace and salvation, proclaiming, “Thy God reign- 
eth!” Then all nations will see the salvation of 
God (Isa. 52:7-10). All can be a part of zion, “the 
pure in heart” (D&C 97:19-21). “Saviours shall 
come up on mount Zion,” as Obadiah said, 
“and the kingdom shall be the Lord’s” (Obad. 1:21; 
D&C 103:7-10). 
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OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD; 
OMNISCIENCE OF GOD 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
uses the familiar terms “omnipotent,” “omnipres¬ 
ent,” and “omniscient” to describe members of the 


Omnipotence. The Church affirms the biblical 
view of divine omnipotence (often rendered as “al¬ 
mighty”), that GOD is supreme, having power over 
all things. No one or no force or happening can 
frustrate or prevent him from accomplishing his 
designs (D&C 3:1-3). His power is sufficient to 
fulfill all his purposes and promises, including his 
promise of eternal life for all who obey him. 

However, the Church does not understand 
this term in the traditional sense of absoluteness, 
and, on the authority of modern revelation, re¬ 
jects the classical doctrine of creation out of 
nothing. It affirms, rather, that there are actuali¬ 
ties that are coeternal with the persons of the God¬ 
head, including elements, intelligence, and law 
(D&C 93:29, 33, 35: 88:34-40). Omnipotence, 
therefore, cannot coherently be understood as ab¬ 
solutely unlimited power. That view is internally 
self-contradictory and, given the fact that evil and 
suffering are real, not reconcilable with God’s 
omnibenevolence or loving kindness (see 
theodicy). 

Omnipresence. Since Latter-day Saints believe 
that God the Father and God the Son are glori¬ 
ously embodied persons, they do not believe them 
to be bodily omnipresent. They do affirm, rather, 
that their power is immanent “in all and through 
all things” and is the power “by which all things are 
governed” (D&C 88:6, 7, 13, 40-41). By their 
knowledge and power, and through the influence 
of the Holy Ghost, they are omnipresent. 

Omniscience. Latter-day Saints differ among 
themselves in their understanding of the nature of 
God’s knowledge. Some have thought that God 
increases endlessly in knowledge as well as in glory 
and dominion. Others hold to the more tradi¬ 
tional view that God’s knowledge, including the 
foreknowledge of future free contingencies, is 
complete. Despite these differing views, there is 
accord on two fundamental issues: (1) God’s fore¬ 
knowledge does not causally determine human 
choices, and (2) this knowledge, like God’s power, 
is maximally efficacious. No event occurs that he 
has not anticipated or has not taken into account in 
his planning. 
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ONLY BEGOTTEN SON OF GOD 

See: Jesus Christ: Only Begotten in the Flesh 


OPPOSITION 

Opposition and AGENCY are eternal and interre¬ 
lated principles in the theology of The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. Agency is man’s 
innate power to choose between alternative com¬ 
mitments and finally between whole ways of life. 
Opposition is the framework within which these 
choices and their consequences are possible. 

In his account of the FALL OF ADAM, LEHI 
teaches that the philosophy of opposites is at the 
heart of the plan of redemption. Had adam and 
eve continued in a state of premortal innocence, 
they would have experienced “no joy, for they 
knew no misery; doing no good, for they knew no 
sin” (2 Ne. 2:23). Hence, Lehi concludes, “it must 
needs be, that there is an opposition in all things 
. . . [otherwise] righteousness could not be 
brought to pass, neither wickedness, neither holi¬ 
ness nor misery, neither good nor bad” (2 Ne. 
2 : 11 ). 

Latter-day Saints understand that contrast 
and opposition were manifest in premortal LIFE 
as well as on earth (Abr. 3:23-28; Moses 6:56) 
and that the distinction between good and evil is 
eternal. Prior to earth life the spirits of all men had 
opportunities to choose God and demonstrate love 
for him by obeying his law (Matt. 22:37) or to 
yield to satanic proposals for rebellion and coercion 
(2 Ne. 2:11-15; cf. Luke 16:13; 2 Ne. 10:16). Dif¬ 
ferent, indeed opposite, consequences followed 
these choices (Abr. 3:26). 

Scripture relates the principle of opposition to 
crucial states of human experience. Among them 
are life and death, knowledge and ignorance, light 
and darkness, growth and atrophy. 

Life and Death. As a consequence of Adam 
and Eve’s partaking of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, they and all their pos¬ 
terity became subject to physical death and to the 
afflictions and degeneration of the mortal body (2 
Ne. 9:6-7). They also became subject to spiritual 
death, which means spiritual separation from God 
because of SIN. However, through Christ, provi¬ 
sion had already been made for their redemption 
(2 Ne. 2:26), the overcoming of both deaths, and 


the return to the presence of God. In the span of 
eternity, the worst form of death is subjection to 
Satan and thereby exclusion from the presence of 
God (2 Ne. 2:29). Christ came to bring life, abun¬ 
dant life, everlasting life with God (John 10:28; 
17:3; D&C 132:23-24). 

Knowledge and Ignorance. Opposition was, 
and is, a prerequisite of authentic KNOWLEDGE, 
“for if they never should have bitter they could not 
know the sweet” (D&C 29:39; cf. 2 Ne. 2:15). Such 
knowledge is participative. Because “it is impossi¬ 
ble for a man to be saved in ignorance” (D&C 
131:6), the Prophet Joseph smith taught, “A man 
is saved no faster than he gets [such] knowledge” 
(TPJS, p. 217; cf. 357). One may aspire to all truth 
(D&C 93:28), but not without confronting the 
heights and depths of mortal experience, either 
vicariously or actually. 

Light and Darkness. Latter-day Saints find a 
parallel between light and darkness, the concept of 
the “two ways,” and the idea of the warring “sons 
of darkness” and “sons of light” apparent in the 
dead sea scrolls. Jesus teaches that “if therefore 
the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is 
that darkness!” (Matt. 6:23) and that “he who sins 
against the greater light shall receive the greater 
condemnation” (D&C 82:3). Finally, the sons and 
daughters of God are to reach the point where 
“there shall be no darkness in [them]” (D&C 
88:67). 

Growth and Atrophy. The principle of oppo¬ 
sition also implies that people cannot be tested and 
strengthened unless there are genuine alternatives 
(Abr. 3:23-25) and resistances. Life is a predica¬ 
ment in which there are real risks, real gains, real 
losses. From such tests emerge responsibility, 
judgment, and soul growth. Latter-day Saints 
believe that this encounter with choice and con¬ 
ditions for progression will continue forever. It 
follows that in the gospel framework, once one is 
committed, there is no such thing as neutrality or 
standing still. Joseph Smith taught, “If we are not 
drawing towards God in principle, we are going 
from Him” (TPJS, p. 216). 

One may err in religion by attempting to 
reconcile the irreconcilable; so one may assume 
opposition when there is none. In some forms of 
Judaism and Christianity, for example, the view 
prevails that the flesh and the spirit are opposed 
and antithetical. Paul is often cited in this connec- 
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tion. But a close reading of Paul and other writers 
shows that “flesh” most often applies to man bound 
by SIN, and “spirit” to one regenerated through 
Christ. Thus, it is not the flesh, but the vices of the 
flesh that are to be avoided. And it is not the earth, 
but worldliness (wickedness) that is to be tran¬ 
scended (JST Rom. 7:5-27). Similarly, Latter-day 
Saints do not finally pit faith against reason, or the 
spirit against the senses, or the life of contempla¬ 
tion against the life of activity and service. Only 
when these are distorted are they opposed, for 
when the self is united under Christ, they are rec¬ 
onciled. 

In the plan of redemption, opposition is not 
obliterated but overcome: evil by good, death by 
life, ignorance by knowledge, darkness by light, 
weakness by strength. 
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ORDINANCES 

[This entry consists of two articles: An Overview, a gen¬ 
eral discussion of the nature of ordinances in the broad¬ 
est sense, and Administration of Ordinances, the actual 
ecclesiastical procedures involved in the authorization 
and performance of ordinances in the Church.] 

OVERVIEW 

The word “ordinance” is derived from the Latin 
orclinare, which means to put in order or se¬ 
quence; or to act by authorization or command. 
Members of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints regard religious ordinances not as arbi¬ 
trarily established but as purposefully instituted by 
GOD and eternal in scope. 

The power to perform ordinances whose va¬ 
lidity is recognized by God is inseparably con¬ 
nected with the divine authority conferred on 
mortal man, that is, the PRIESTHOOD of God: 
“Which priesthood continueth in the church of 
God in all generations. . . . Therefore, in the ordi¬ 
nances thereof, the power of godliness is manifest. 
And without the ordinances thereof, and the au¬ 
thority of the priesthood, the power of godliness is 


not manifest unto men in the flesh” (D&C 84:17, 
20 - 21 ). 

Ordinances in the Church contain instructions 
and rich symbolism. Anointing with consecrated 
OIL (e.g., as in the temple) is reminiscent of the 
use of sacred oil in the coronation of kings and the 
calling of PROPHETS in ancient days. Laying hands 
on the head of the sick symbolically suggests the 
invocation and transmission of power from on high. 
The “waters of baptism” richly symbolize the actu¬ 
ality of new birth. 

Latter-day scriptures give ample evidence 
that God has established unchangeable, eternal 
ordinances as essential elements of the plan of 
salvation and redemption (Isa. 24.5; Mai. 3:7; 
Alma 13:16; D&C 124:38). The Prophet Joseph 
SMITH taught that “the ordinances of the Gospel 
. . . were laid out before the foundations of the 
world” and “are not to be altered or changed. All 
must be saved on the same principles” (TPJS, pp. 
367, 308). 

A biblical example of the necessity of ordi¬ 
nances can he found in the Lord’s statement to 
Nicodemus that one must “be born again” (John 
3:3). The Prophet Joseph Smith taught that “being 
born again comes by the spirit of God through or¬ 
dinances” (TPJS, p. 162). The process of salvation 
is experienced as a “mighty change in your hearts” 
(Alma 5:14) under the guidance and assistance of 
the Spirit of God through keeping the divine ordi¬ 
nances. The test of obedience is reiterated in mod¬ 
ern times, a pattern that is said to apply “in all 
cases under the whole heavens.” One is fully ac¬ 
cepted of God and is “of God” if, and only if, she or 
“he obey mine ordinances” (D&C 52:14-19). 
Some ordinances are universal in nature (cf. Lev. 
18:4; Rom. 13:2; Alma 30:3; D&C 136:4), while 
others are rites and ceremonies decreed for special 
purposes within the Lord’s work (e.g., Num. 18:8; 
Heb. 9:10; Alma 13:8; D&C 128:12). 

Ordinances, in the sense of rituals and cere¬ 
monies, embrace the entire mortal life of God’s 
sons and daughters and are performed by the 
Lord’s authorized representatives, the bearers of 
his priesthood. Indeed, ordinances are the visible 
aspect of priesthood efficacy, the operation of 
proper divine authority conferred upon mortal 
man. 

Some ordinances are prerequisite for entering 
celestial glory (baptism, gift of the holy 
ghost) and for exaltation (priesthood ordina- 
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tion. But a close reading of Paul and other writers 
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tion, temple endowment, celestial marriage). Each 
human who lives, who has ever lived, or who will 
yet live upon the earth has need of these ordi¬ 
nances. Therefore, ordinances are to be performed 
vicariously in behalf of those who had no opportu¬ 
nity to receive them during their mortal lives. 

Other ordinances enhance the physical, emo¬ 
tional, and spiritual welfare of their recipients 
though they may not be prerequisites for celestial 
glory or entering into the actual presence of God 
the Father. Such additional ordinances include the 
naming of children, confirmation, consecration of 
oil, dedication of buildings, and dedication of 
graves. Administering to the sick contributes to 
health and well-being and to emotional relief and 
comfort. Spiritual guidance is provided by the be¬ 
stowal on children of patriarchal and paternal 
blessings. Vital covenant renewal occurs in par¬ 
taking of the SACRAMENT, when one makes a sol¬ 
emn commitment to conduct one’s self appropri¬ 
ately as a bearer of the name of Christ, to always 
remember him, and to keep the commandments 
that he has given. Such obedience increases sus¬ 
ceptibility to the guidance and sanctification of the 
Spirit. 

Ordinances reflect the truth that the Lord’s 
Church is a house of order. They also remind 
members of their standing in God’s kingdom on 
earth. 

Not only should the one performing an ordi¬ 
nance qualify to do so, but those receiving the or¬ 
dinance should prepare themselves for the occa¬ 
sion. The fourth article of faith says, “We 
believe that the first principles and ordinances of 
the Gospel are: first. Faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ; second. Repentance; third. Baptism by 
immersion for the remission of sins; fourth, Laying 
on of hands for the gift of the Holy Ghost. ” These 
initiatory steps are in precise and divinely ap¬ 
pointed sequence, and by following them one 
moves “from grace to grace” as did the Son of God 
himself (D&C 93:13; cf. Luke 2:52). Indeed, mod¬ 
ern revelation teaches, “If a man gets the fulness of 
the priesthood of God, he has to get it in the same 
way that Jesus Christ obtained it, and that was by 
keeping all the commandments and obeying all the 
ordinances of the House of the Lord” (TPJS, 
p. 308). 

When ordinances are performed with author¬ 
ity and power, they are followed by divine bless¬ 
ings. They have “efficacy, virtue, [and] force” 


(D&C 132:7). They are enlightening to the mind 
and enlivening to the whole soul (JS—H 1:74). The 
first man, after he entered the process of baptism, 
was “quickened in the inner man” (Moses 6:65). 
Ordinances unify man with God, and man with 
man: “Behold, thou art one in me, a son of God; 
and thus may all become my sons” (Moses 6:68). 
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IMMO LUSCHIN 

ADMINISTRATION OF ORDINANCES 
Ordinances performed in The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints are to “be done in 
order” (D&C 20:68) by one who is ordained. The 
common linguistic root of the words “ordinance,” 
“order,” and “ordain” implies fixed succession, 
privilege, right, and solemn responsibility. 

The administration of all ordinances presup¬ 
poses worthiness of the administrator and the re¬ 
cipient. Most are performed by the LAYING ON OF 
hands of one properly ordained. It must be 
“known to the church that he [the officiator] has 
authority” (D&C 42:11), which can be traced in a 
documented line to the source of all AUTHORITY, 
Jesus Christ. All ordinances are performed in the 
name of the Son, Jesus Christ, and in the authority 
of the AARONIC PRIESTHOOD Or MELCHIZEDEK 
priesthood. For some ordinances, such as 
baptism and administration of the SACRAMENT, 
the scriptures prescribe exact words. For others, 
such as administration to the sick, the pronounce¬ 
ment of the recipient’s name and a statement of the 
authority of the officiator are followed by a sponta¬ 
neous blessing as inspiration directs. 

Ordinances that are essential to salvation 
must be performed under the direction of those 
who hold the keys to assign the administration (see 
Heb. 5:4; cf. D&C 132:7). The validity of ordi¬ 
nances performed, and their divine ratification or 
sealing, require this approval. 

In harmony with biblical precedent and latter- 
day commandment, all saving and exalting ordi¬ 
nances, from baptism to temple marriage, are 
performed in the presence of WITNESSES, and a 
proper and faithful record is made and kept in the 
archives of the Church (2 Cor. 13:1; cf. D&C 
128:2-5). Thus, ordinances become “a law on earth 
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and in heaven” and, unless the covenants are 
violated, they cannot be annulled, “according to 
the decrees of the great Jehovah” (D&C 128:6-10). 
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ORDINATION TO THE 
PRIESTHOOD 

Ordination to the priesthood is required in The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints of all 
who administer the ordinances of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

The pattern of ordaining men to priesthood 
offices and callings is found in the Bible as 
well as in sacred history. Joshua was ordained by 
MOSES (Num. 27:18-23), and Christ chose and or¬ 
dained his apostles (John 15:16). Latter-day 
Saints believe these ordinations involved the 
laying on of hands. The sequence of ordaining 
ancient prophets and thereby transmitting author- 



Christ Ordains the Apostles (detail), by Harry Anderson 
(1964, oil on canvas, 5' x 12'). Christ called and or¬ 
dained twelve apostles early in his Galilean ministry 
(Matt. 10:1—4). “Ye have not chosen me, but I have cho¬ 
sen you, and ordained you, that ye shoidd go and bring 
forth fruit, and that your fruit should remain” (John 
15:16). Church Museum of History and Art. 



Worthy male members of the Church are given priest¬ 
hood authority and ordained to offices within the priest¬ 
hood by the laying on of hands by those in authority (A of 
F 5). Photograph, 1982; courtesy Floyd Holdman. 


ity from Adam to Noah is outlined in modern 
revelation (D&C 84:6-16; 107:40-52). 

LDS officers trace their “line of authority” in 
steps back to the Lord Jesus Christ. Modern con¬ 
ferrals of priesthood authority are based on the 
specific historical claim of ordinations under the 
hands of ancient worthies (see aaronic priest¬ 
hood: RESTORATION OF; MELCHIZEDEK PRIEST¬ 
HOOD: RESTORATION of). Priesthood authority 
and power from on high can be transmitted by the 
laying on of hands to all men who qualify for it in a 
spirit of humility. They who are ordained by an 
authorized agent of God look upon their ordina¬ 
tions as coming from the Lord himself (cf. Alma 
13:1). An 1830 revelation declared in the voice of 
the Lord, “I will lay my hand upon you by the 
hand of my servant” (D&C 36:2). 

Efficacy of ordination depends not simply 
upon the formula or words, but upon worthiness 
and the sanction of the Spirit. One may forfeit his 
priesthood authority by abusing it. The priesthood 
is not a domineering power. “No power or influ¬ 
ence can or ought to be maintained by virtue of the 
priesthood, only by persuasion, by long-suffering, 
by gentleness and meekness, and by love un¬ 
feigned” (D&C 121:41). 
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In LDS understanding, those who are or¬ 
dained to the priesthood are not an elite or profes¬ 
sional priestly class distinct from laymen. They are 
all laymen. It is taught that “a man must be called 
of God by prophecy and the laying on of hands” by 
those who are in authority (A of F 5; cf. 1 Tim. 
4:14). “by prophecy’ means the right to receive 
and the power to interpret manifestations of the 
divine will. 

At the age of twelve, all worthy LDS men may 
receive the Aaronic Priesthood and be ordained to 
the office of deacon. At later ages they may be 
ordained TEACHERS and priests. Adidt male con¬ 
verts are generally ordained priests shortly after 
baptism. An ordained bishop is set apart to pre¬ 
side over the Aaronic Priesthood and to serve as 
the presiding high priest of his ward. He au¬ 
thorizes all ordinations in the Aaronic Priesthood 
in his ward, which are performed either by a priest 
or a member of the Melchizedek Priesthood, often 
the father. Other priesthood holders usually join in 
the ordination standing in a circle around the 
seated person and laying their hands on his head. 
The one serving as voice invokes the authority of 
the priesthood and the name of Jesus Christ and 
pronounces the specific ordination, with accompa¬ 
nying words of counsel and promise. 

Worthy men eighteen years of age and older 
may receive the Melchizedek Priesthood and be 
ordained elders. Men called to presiding posi¬ 
tions in the Church such as bishoprics, HIGH 
COUNCILS, and STAKE PRESIDENCIES, as well as 
PATRIARCHS and APOSTLES, are ordained high 
priests. 

At the present time only those called to serve 
as GENERAL AUTHORITIES in a quorum of SEVENTY 
are ordained to the office of seventy. Members of 
the QUORUM OF THE twelve APOSTLES are or¬ 
dained apostles. Counselors in the First Presi¬ 
dency generally, but not always, also hold the of¬ 
fice of apostle. The prophet of the Church is the 
Senior Apostle. When he becomes the presiding 
officer, he is ordained and set apart as the 
PRESIDENT of the church by the Quorum of the 
Twelve Apostles. 

IIOYT W. BREWSTER, JR. 


ORGANIC EVOLUTION 

See: Creation; Creation Accounts; Evolution 


ORGANIZATION 

[This entry is divided into two parts: 

Organizational and Administrative History 

Contemporary Organization 

The first article summarizes 160 years of Church organi¬ 
zation and programs, and Contemporary Organization 
examines the organization of the Church in 1990. There 
are separate entries for most major officers and units. 
See Auxiliary Organizations for an overview of subsidi¬ 
ary units that support the work of Priesthood. For de¬ 
tails of local organization, consult District, Ward, and 
Stake entries; see also those associated with Mission. 
Correlation of the Church, Administration reviews more 
recent efforts to streamline and coordinate all Church 
curricula and administration.] 

ORGANIZATIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
HISTORY 

Church organization and administration since 1830 
have been the result of the restoration of ancient 
priesthood authority and offices, of decisions 
made by living prophets receptive to divine reve¬ 
lation, and of practical responses to changing world 
and Church circumstances. From its inception the 
Church has been hierarchical, with authority flow¬ 
ing from the president of the church. Most 
positions are filled by lay members called to serve 
without remuneration, and members are entitled 
to sustain or not sustain decisions and officers pro¬ 
posed by their leaders (see COMMON CONSENT; LAY 
PARTICIPATION AND LEADERSHIP). 

The Foundation. Joseph smith and Oliver 
COWDERY received priesthood ordination and bap¬ 
tism under the direction of heavenly messengers in 
1829. They then baptized others. This cluster of 
believers gathered on April 6, 1830, for the formal 
organization of the church, with Joseph 
Smith as First Elder and Oliver as Second Elder. 
Two months later the Church held its first confer¬ 
ence and soon established a tradition of semiannual 
general conferences. From the beginning, Church 
officers were sustained by conference vote, and 
members and officials received certificates of 
membership or ordination from conferences. 

During the first two years of the Church, 
DEACONS, TEACHERS, PRIESTS, and ELDERS consti¬ 
tuted the local ministry. “The Articles and Cove¬ 
nants” served as a handbook explaining the duties 
of these officers (see doctrine and covenants: 
section 20). 
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First Presidency and Quorum of the Twelve Apostles (engraving, 1853). Top row: Heber C. 
Kimball, President Brigham Young, Willard Richards. Apostles (second row) Orson Hyde, 
Parley P. Pratt, Orson Pratt, Wilford Woodruff, (third row) John Taylor, George A. Smith, 
Amasa Lyman, EzraT. Benson, (fourth row) Charles C. Rich, Lorenzo Snow, Erastus Snow, 
Franklin D. Richards. 


A revelation in 1831 instituted the office of 
BISHOP, initially one for Missouri and another for 
Ohio. Temporal affairs were their primary steward¬ 
ship at first; they received consecrations of prop¬ 
erty in the 1830s, tithes afterward, and cared for 


the poor. Soon bishops also received responsibility 
for disciplinary procedures and for the aaronic 
priesthood. Not until 1839, in Nauvoo, Illinois, 
did the Church have bishops assigned to local geo¬ 
graphical subdivisions called WARDS, under the 
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jurisdiction of the bishop responsible for the larger 
region. 

The office of high priest was instituted in 
1831, with Joseph Smith as the presiding high 
priest over the Church. In 1832 he chose counsel¬ 
ors to assist him, initiating what became the first 
presidency. Revelation in March 1833 (D&C 90) 
gave the presidency supreme authority over all af¬ 
fairs of the Church; their roles at the head of the 
hierarchy remain essentially unchanged. Late in 
1833 a second general officer, the patriarch to 
the church, was called and ordained. 

In 1834 two stakes —geographic entities— 
were formed (one in Ohio and the second in Mis¬ 
souri) to direct the operation of branches (congre¬ 
gations) and local officers. Stakes were led by a 
three-man stake presidency and a twelve- 
member high council (D&C 102). High councils 
arbitrated disputes, investigated and tried charges 
of misconduct, and generally oversaw local ecclesi¬ 
astical operations. Outside stake boundaries, mem¬ 
bers clustered into isolated branches led by elders 
or priests. 

In 1835 the quorum of the twelve 
apostles and the quorum of the seventy were 
organized. The Twelve, subordinate to the First 
Presidency, were assigned by revelation to preside 
outside organized stakes as a traveling high coun¬ 
cil. This included ordaining and supervising other 
officers of the Church outside stakes, including 
patriarchs. They were also to direct proselytizing 
in all lands, assisted by the SEVENTY. The Seven¬ 
ty’s presidency of seven, called the first council 
OF THE seventy, were sustained with other 
GENERAL authorities in August 1835. 

By 1835 revelations defined two orders of 
priesthood: the higher, or melchizedek priest¬ 
hood, including the offices of high priest, seventy, 
and elder; and the lesser, or Aaronic Priesthood, 
comprising priests, teachers, and deacons. 
Priesthood quorums in the stakes consisted of 
up to ninety-six elders, forty-eight priests, twenty- 
four teachers, and twelve deacons, each with its 
own presidency except the priests, whose presi¬ 
dent is a bishop. 

In the fall of 1835 the Church published the 
first edition of the Doctrine and Covenants. The 
three revelations placed first (now sections 20, 107, 
and 84) described priesthood and its organization. 

Visitations by Moses, Elias, and Elijah in 1836 
restored the keys of the priesthood and re¬ 
sponsibility to gather scattered Israel and the 
SEALING powers by which families could be linked 


for eternity in temples (see doctrine and 
covenants: sections 109-110). These keys are 
still the basis for LDS missionary, family history/ 
genealogy, and temple work. 

After a mission to Great Britain, in 1839- 
1841, the Twelve received broadened responsibil¬ 
ity, under the First Presidency, for Church gov¬ 
ernment within the stakes as well as outside them, 
a responsibility they have carried since. In Nauvoo 
they received temple ordinances and the keys nec¬ 
essary to govern the Church if there were no First 
Presidency. 

To complete Church organization and prepare 
the women, along with the men, for the temple, in 
1842 Jose ph Smith organized the women’s relief 
society in nauvoo. A counterpart of priesthood 
organization for men, the relief SOCIETY was 
seen as a more integral part of Church organization 
than were later auxiliary organizations. 

In 1841 Joseph Smith established the office of 
Trustee-in-Trust to manage Church properties at 
the general level. The role of bishops in temporal 
affairs thus became subordinate to that of the 
Trustee-in-Trust, generally the president of the 
CHURCH. In Nauvoo, and for the next decade after, 
a Council of Fifty assisted as political and temporal 
administrators. 

The last body in the governing hierarchy to 
emerge was the presiding bishopric. Until 1847 
the Church had two general bishops, but that year 
Bishop Newel K. Whitney became Presiding 
Bishop. When his successor (1851), Bishop Ed¬ 
ward Hunter, received two regular counselors in 
1856, the three constituted the first full Presiding 
Bishopric. Initially, the Presiding Bishopric’s pri¬ 
mary responsibility was the overall management of 
temporal affairs, including the supervision of ward 
bishops in their temporal duties. Beginning in the 
1850s, the Presiding Bishopric also oversaw Aa¬ 
ronic Priesthood matters. 

The First Presidency, Twelve, Seventy, and 
Presiding Bishopric—all dating from this first gen¬ 
eration—continue to be the main administrative 
officers of the Church. These General Authority 
offices are generally life-tenured callings except in 
cases of calls to a higher position or removal for 
cause or health problems, though emeritus status 
has recently been introduced. The Second Quo¬ 
rum of the Seventy is comprised of men called 
to serve a five-year period. Between 1941 and 
1976 additional General Authorities known as 
ASSISTANTS TO the twelve also served. The of¬ 
fice of Patriarch to the Church, which earlier had 
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The Council House, Salt Lake City, completed in 1850, was one of the early public and church 
buildings in Utah. The territorial legislature met here; a public library was here; endowments 


were given here; and for several years the University of Deseret occupied the building. It was 


destroyed by fire in 1883. 


administrative functions, was eventually limited to 
giving PATRIARCHAL BLESSINGS to Church mem¬ 
bers outside stakes, and in 1979 was discontinued. 

After Joseph Smith’s death in 1844, the 
Twelve Apostles led the Church under the direc¬ 
tion of senior apostle and quorum president Brig¬ 
ham YOUNG. In 1847 he was sustained as President 
in a new First Presidency. Succession in the 
presidency continues to adhere to that basic 
pattern. 

The Pioneer Organization. After migration 
to the West in the late 1840s, Church organization 
adapted to facilitate colonization of the unde¬ 
veloped Great Basin. Church officers directed the 
establishment of hundreds of colonies and helped 
provide settlements with economic, political, judi¬ 
cial, social, and spiritual programs. Often, one of 
the Twelve presided in larger settlements. Mor¬ 
mon villages combined private enterprise and eco¬ 
nomic cooperation, with bishops or stake presi¬ 
dents supervising the dispensing of land, building 
of roads, digging of ditches and canals, and con¬ 


ducting of business ventures {see city planning; 
PIONEER economy). Although civil government 
gradually assumed an increasing role, the Church 
remained a significant influence in local and re¬ 
gional affairs throughout the pioneer period. 

In a largely cashless economy with little in¬ 
vestment capital. Church leaders promoted coloni¬ 
zation and industrial enterprises by calling individ¬ 
uals on special missions and by using Church 
resources to foster community enterprises. A 
Church public works program, directed by the 
First Presidency and managed by the Presiding 
Bishopric, provided employment and helped build 
the salt lake temple and tabernacle and cre¬ 
ate other community improvements. In the 1870s 
Brigham Young directed the organization of 
UNITED orders, economic endeavors managed by 
stake presidents and bishops. Since tithing dona¬ 
tions were usually in “kind” rather than cash, local 
bishops and the Presiding Bishopric directed a gi¬ 
gantic barter and transfer system that paid for 
needed services, fed public works employees, and 
assisted the needy. 
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Much Church effort went toward assisting 
with immigration to the Great Basin (see 
IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION). The PERPETUAL 
EMIGRATING FUND, a revolving loan fund, helped 
poorer immigrants, including HANDGART immi¬ 
grants, make the trek. In the 1860s Church wagon 
trains were sent from Utah to convey immigrants 
from the railroad terminus. After they arrived in 
Utah, the First Presidency and Presiding Bishop¬ 
ric directed immigrants to settlements where they 
were needed. 

In the 1850s and thereafter, the ward became 
the primary Church organization in the lives of the 
Saints. In the pioneer era, bishops selected by the 
First Presidency and priesthood “block teachers” 
called by bishops were the main ward officers. 
General Authorities maintained contact through 
semiannual general conferences in Salt Lake City, 
visits to the settlements, DESERET news articles, 
and epistles. 

Missionary work, most of it outside the Great 
Basin, also had to be organized. In 1850 several of 
the Twelve opened new missions in Europe. Usu¬ 
ally an apostle residing in Britain supervised all 
European missionary work. Missions were divided 
into conferences, districts, and branches, each 
with a president selected by the line officer above 
him. 

During the 1860s and 1870s auxiliary organi¬ 
zations started locally and then became general 
Church organizations under the supervision or 
presidency of General Authorities. These included 
SUNDAY SGHOOLS; the RETRENCHMENT ASSOC¬ 
IATION, predecessor to the Young Ladies’ Mutual 
Improvement Association (YLMIA; see YOUNG 
women); the Young Men’s Mutual Improvement 
Association (YMMIA; see young men); and the 
PRIMARY for children. Relief Society for women 
was revived in Utah and established throughout 
the Church beginning in 1867. 

In 1877 President Brigham Young imple¬ 
mented a massive reordering of wards, stakes, and 
priesthood quorums. This reform removed the 
Twelve from local leadership assignments, created 
new quorums for elders and Aaronic Priesthood, 
expanded the role of bishops as ward leaders, gave 
stakes increased responsibility, and, for the first 
time, involved most young men in Aaronic Priest¬ 
hood offices. These and other changes at that time, 
such as quarterly stake conferences and reporting 
procedures, remained standard for nearly a 
century. 


During the changes of 1877, Elder Orson 
pratt explained the Church’s organizational flexi¬ 
bility in terms that also foreshadowed future devel¬ 
opments: 

To say that there will be a stated time, in the history 
of this church, during its imperfections and weak¬ 
nesses, when the organization will be perfect, and 
that there will be no further extension or addition to 
the organization, would be a mistake. Organization 
is to go on, step after step, . . . just as the people 
increase and grow in the knowledge of the princi¬ 
ples and laws of the kingdom of God [Deseret News 
Weekly , July 18, 1877]. 

Led by prophets, seers, and revelators, the 
Church has exhibited its flexibility in adapting to 
changing needs and circumstances. 

Elaboration and Continuity. The Church 
faced the 1880s with a well-developed and well¬ 
functioning organization; in addition, it was begin¬ 
ning to create auxiliary organizations for children 
and youth. Over decades these would mature and 
be fine-tuned to function more effectively in an 
increasingly complex world. 

Church pioneering institutions also remained. 
During the 1880s and 1890s, the Church contin¬ 
ued to direct colonization and economic develop¬ 
ment (see ECONOMIC HISTORY of the church). 
Building on the cooperative movement of the 
1860s and the united orders of the 1870s, by the 
1880s the First Presidency was coordinating devel¬ 
opment and regulated economic competition 
through a central Board of Trade and similar stake 
boards. During this period as well, revelations to 
President John taylor initiated a revitalization of 
quorums of Seventy and moved these quorums 
toward becoming stake rather than general Church 
entities. 

Federal prosecutions of polygamists during 
the 1880s disrupted Church administration as 
General Authorities, stake presidents, and bishops 
went into hiding or left Utah (see ANTIPOLYGAMY 
legislation). Franklin D. Richards, an apostle 
whose plural wife had died, carried on many of the 
public functions of general Church leadership 
under the direction of the First Presidency, who 
were in hiding. With general Church ownership of 
property severely restricted, stakes, wards, and 
individuals formed nonprofit associations to hold 
Church property, including temples, meeting¬ 
houses, tithing houses, and livestock. After the 
manifesto OF 1890 and the granting of amnesty. 
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Church leaders resumed their full administrative 
duties. 

During the 1880s stake boards or committees 
were created for YMMIA, YLMIA, Relief Society, 
Primary, and Sunday School to promote and su¬ 
pervise auxiliary work locally. In 1889 the Relief 
Society began holding conferences in connection 
with the Church’s general conferences, as did the 
Primary. By 1902 each of the auxiliaries was pub¬ 
lishing its own magazine. 

Though an extensive bureaucracy was not 
necessary until rapid international growth began in 
the 1960s, between 1900 and 1930 the Church 
modernized management and constructed impor¬ 
tant new facilities. The Church acquired histor¬ 
ical SITES, supported HOSPITALS, established rec¬ 
reation centers in local meetinghouses, and 
erected new offices in Salt Lake City, including a 
Bishop’s Building (1910) for the Presiding Bishop¬ 
ric and auxiliary organizations, and the Administra¬ 
tion Building (1917), in which the First Presidency 
and Quorum of the Twelve still have their offices. 
Zions Securities Corporation was created to man¬ 
age taxable Church properties, and the Corpora¬ 
tion of the President was established to oversee 
ecclesiastical properties. 

Church leaders also attended to programs for 
youth. Early correlation efforts saw the auton¬ 
omy of Church auxiliaries decline as the Church 
assumed greater control over auxiliary magazines; 
the YMMIA’s improvement era became a maga¬ 
zine for priesthood and Church readership. In 
1911 the Church adopted the Boy Scout program 
as part of the YMMIA (see scouting). In response 
to the secularization of Utah schools during the late 
nineteenth century, the Church had created stake 
ACADEMIES and conducted religion classes after 
school for elementary-school children. By 1910 a 
General Board of Education supervised thirty-four 
stake academies; Brigham Young College in 
Logan, Utah; Latter-day Saint University in Salt 
Lake City; and brigham young university in 
Provo, Utah. By the 1920s the Church had closed 
most of its academies or transferred them to the 
state. Starting in 1912 released-time SEMINARIES 
provided religious instruction for high school stu¬ 
dents. In 1926 the first institute of religion for 
college students opened adjacent to the University 
of Idaho (see church educational system). 

Correlation efforts also extended to the work 
of priesthood, including missionary work, and to 
auxiliaries. A Priesthood Committee on Outlines 



Construction on the Gardo house began under the direc¬ 
tion of Brigham Young and was completed during John 
Taylor’s administration. The Gardo house was the official 
Salt Lake residence of President John Taylor, and it was 
used by President Wilford Woodruff as a Church office. 
Begun under direction of Brigham Young for one of his 
wives, it was eventually purchased from the Church by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. It was razed 
in 1921. Photographer: Albert Wilkes. Courtesy Utah 
State Historical Society. 


began publishing lesson materials for each priest¬ 
hood quorum during a priesthood revitalization 
movement (1908-1922). Church leaders also 
grouped deacons, teachers, and priests by age and 
defined their duties more fully; instituted weekly 
ward priesthood meetings, conducted by the bish¬ 
ops; and improved ward (formerly “block”) teach¬ 
ing. After 1923 members of the Quorum of the 
Twelve directly supervised Melchizedek Priest¬ 
hood work while the Presiding Bishopric super¬ 
vised the Aaronic Priesthood, and in 1928 the 
Church published its first Melchizedek Priesthood 
handbook. A Priesthood-Auxiliary Movement, in 
1928-1937, made Sunday School the instructional 
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arm and YMMIA the activity arm of priesthood. 
This plan defined auxiliaries as aids to the priest¬ 
hood and made the adult Gospel Doctrine class in 
Sunday School an integral part of adults’ Sunday 
activity. Junior Sunday School for children became 
part of the Sunday School program Churchwide in 
1934. 

The Presiding Bishopric began providing ag¬ 
gressive leadership to Aaronic Priesthood work 
and to the YMMIA in 1938, and shortly thereafter 
they were given supervision of the young women. 
They provided counsel to bishops and stake presi¬ 
dents on Aaronic Priesthood, buildings, records 
and reports, and ward teaching through a weekly 
bulletin, Progress of the Church. 

Beginning in 1925 a mission home in Salt 
Lake City provided training for new full-time mis¬ 
sionaries. During the 1920s radio and motion pic¬ 
tures first helped missionaries convey the LDS 
message. Stake missionary work (part-time prose¬ 
lytizing by local members), started locally by 1915, 
was supervised by the First Council of Seventy 
after 1936. In 1937 the first missionary handbook 
was published, and in 1952 missionaries began 
using A Systematic Program for Teaching the Gos¬ 
pel, the Church’s first official proselytizing outline. 
In 1954 a Missionary Committee, under General 
Authorities, began overseeing missionary appoint¬ 
ments, the mission home in Salt Lake City, and 
publicity and literature. A Language Training Mis¬ 
sion for full-time missionaries called to foreign 
lands opened in 1961 at Provo, Utah, and in 1978 it 
was expanded to become a missionary training 
center for most new missionaries. Eventually 
Mission Training Centers were established in 
other countries; collectively these provide inten¬ 
sive training in dozens of languages. 

In 1936, to ease hardships caused by the 
Great Depression, the First Presidency intro¬ 
duced the Church Security Program. Renamed the 
Welfare Program in 1938, it established through 
existing priesthood channels a network of farms, 
canneries, and factories that sent food, clothing, 
furniture, and household goods to bishop’s 
STOREHOUSES to assist the needy and, later, disas¬ 
ter victims. Soon after World War I, the Relief So¬ 
ciety developed a social services department to 
help families. This was gradually expanded to pro¬ 
vide professional assistance, available through 
priesthood leaders, in such matters as counseling, 
therapy, and adoptive services. Eventually Social 
Services joined health services, employment bu¬ 


reaus, and other guidance programs as part of 
WELFARE SERVICES. 

To meet the needs of LDS servicemen far 
from home wards and stakes, the Church re¬ 
sponded with servicemen’s groups on military 
bases, LDS chaplains, servicemen’s coordinators, 
a Military Relations Committee, servicemen’s con¬ 
ferences, seminars to prepare young men for the 
service, and an English-speaking servicemen’s 
stake in West Germany (see military and the 
church). Native Americans also received re¬ 
newed administrative attention. An Indian mission 
was formed in 1936 in the American Southwest, a 
general-level Indian Committee in the late 1940s, 
and the Indian student placement services 
beginning in 1947. 

Challenges of Growth and Internationali¬ 
zation. Between 1960 and 1990, Church mem¬ 
bership more than quadrupled, with especially 
rapid growth outside the United States. Many or¬ 
ganizational developments during these decades 
were designed to streamline operations, enhance 
communication and leadership training, and focus 
resources on the needs of Church members far 
from headquarters. 



First Presidency (1901-1910). Left to right: President 
Joseph F. Smith, second counselor Anthon H. Lund, 
first counselor John R. Winder. Courtesy Rare Books 
and Manuscripts, Brigham Young University. 
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The Church Administration Building, at 47 East South 
Temple Street, Salt Lake City, completed in 1917, 
serves as the main office building for the Church Presi¬ 
dent, his counselors, the Quorum of the Twelve Apos¬ 
tles, and other General Authorities. 

By the 1960s three kinds of organizations were 
operating within the Church: (1) an ecclesiastical 
system under a priesthood chain of command; (2) 
auxiliaries, each with its own general officers, man¬ 
uals, conferences, and publication; and (3) profes¬ 
sional services and departments for education, so¬ 
cial work, legal affairs, building, communications, 
accounting, etc. Early in the 1960s, efforts began 
to correlate these organizations. A Correlation 
Committee consolidated and simplified Church 
curriculum, publications, meetings, and activities. 
Further elements of the correlation program, im¬ 
plemented in 1964, grouped priesthood responsi¬ 
bilities into four categories: missionary, genealogy, 
welfare, and home teaching. Ward teaching be¬ 
came home teaching, giving the priesthood 
quorums new responsibility for carrying Church 
programs to LDS families. Wards developed 
PRIESTHOOD EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES and WARD 
COUNCILS to coordinate functions and reach out to 
individuals. In 1965 FAMILY HOME evening was 
established Churchwide and, in 1970, Monday 
nights were set aside for families; special manuals 
provided suggestions for gospel-oriented family 
activities. 

Beginning in 1965 all messages from general 
Church agencies to wards and stakes were fun- 
neled into the priesthood bulletin. Regional 
publications merged in 1967 into a unified 
international magazine, published in several 
languages. In 1971 Church magazines in the 


United States and Great Britain were restructured 
with the publication of the ensign for adults, the 
new era for teens, and the friend for children. 
By 1970 the Church had implemented a worldwide 
translation and distribution organization with pub¬ 
lishing and distribution centers in European 
countries, the Americas, and the Pacific Rim. 

Members of the First Council of the Seventy 
were ordained high priests in 1961 in order to bet¬ 
ter assist the Twelve in overseeing the growing 
number of wards and stakes. Regional rep¬ 
resentatives and Mission Representatives of the 
Twelve were called in 1967 and 1972, respectively 
(and merged in 1974). These officers played a key 
role in training and advising local leaders, an in¬ 
creasing number of whom were relatively recent 
converts with little administrative experience. 

Spencer W. Kimball’s presidency (1973- 
1985) saw important administrative changes, often 
in the direction of regionalizing responsibilities. 
Several functions previously reserved for General 
Authorities were delegated to stake presidents. In 
1975 the First Quorum of the Seventy was rein¬ 
stated as a body of General Authorities; a decade 
later the office of Seventy became exclusively a 
General Authority position. Regional Representa¬ 
tives received limited line authority to supervise 
stake work (1976). In 1978 the Twelve became 
more directly involved in such ecclesiastical mat¬ 
ters as curriculum, activity programs, and Scout¬ 
ing; the Presiding Bishopric retained responsibility 
for temporal programs but no longer for the youth. 
To enhance general Church supervision of local 
operations throughout the world and at the same 
time facilitate regionalization, in 1984 an area 
presidency (a president and two counselors, all of 
the Seventy) was organized for each of several 
major geographic areas. As the Church expands, 
boundaries are redrawn, and the number and im¬ 
portance of area presidencies increase. 

Church programs have also been redesigned 
to meet the needs of an increasingly international 
membership. During the 1960s a labor missionary 
program (modeled after one that earlier con¬ 
structed a college and a temple in New Zealand, 
and numerous chapels, especially in the South 
Pacific) helped the Church build meetinghouses in 
all parts of the world (see building program). In 
the mid-1970s the Church divested itself of hospi¬ 
tals that benefited primarily residents of the inter¬ 
mountain West and focused increased attention on 
the construction of chapels and temples world- 
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The Quorum of the Twelve Apostles (1953); Front (left to right): Joseph Fielding Smith, Harold 
B. Lee, Spencer W. Kimball, Ezra Taft Benson, Mark E. Petersen, Matthew Cowley. Back 
(left to right): Henry D. Moyle, Delbert L. Stapley, Marion G. Romney, LeGrand Richards, 
Adam S. Bennion, Richard L. Evans. The first four became Presidents of the Church in 
succession (1970-). 


wide—this time not by labor missionaries but by 
professional builders. A consolidated Sunday 
three-hour meeting schedule for priesthood, 
sacrament meeting, and auxiliary meetings was 
introduced in the United States and Canada in 
1980 and later worldwide. By the 1980s a 
SATELLITE COMMUNICATIONS NETWORK linked 
headquarters with many local stakes; that, and the 
widespread use of videotapes, made general con¬ 
ferences and communications from Church head¬ 
quarters much more accessible. By 1990 much of 
the training of local leaders had been assumed by 
area presidencies and regional representatives. 

In the 1980s Church financing became in¬ 
creasingly centralized, relieving local units of a 
major burden. Beginning in 1982 ward and stake 
buildings were funded fully from general Church 
funds (from tithes). In 1990 general funds also be¬ 
came the source for financing all local operations in 


the United States and Canada (see finances OF 
THE CHURCH). 

Though the basic administrative officers date 
from the founding generation, the challenges faced 
and the way the Church organizes itself to meet 
those challenges have changed dramatically. Such 
changes will continue. As President John Taylor 
said in 1886, the priesthood must not be fettered 
by “cast iron rules,” for it is “a living, intelligent 
principle, and must necessarily have freedom to 
act” as circumstances require (First Council of the 
Seventy, Minutes, Dec. 15, 1886, Church 

Archives). 
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WILLIAM G. HARTLEY 

CONTEMPORARY ORGANIZATION 
Members of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints believe that certain organizational prin¬ 
ciples, laws, and arrangements are divinely in¬ 
spired. As evidence of this they point to callings 
and offices in the contemporary organization of the 
Church (e.g., prophet, apostle, the seventy, and 
evangelist or patriarch) that were also present in 
the early Christian church. Several early revela¬ 
tions, including the original articles of Church or¬ 
ganization and government (D&C 20) and the rev¬ 
elation on priesthood (D&C 107), are seen by 
members of the Church as sources of a divinely 
inspired organizational pattern. All offices and call¬ 
ings are filled by lay leaders, as the Church has no 
professional clergy. Even full-time missionaries 
and general authorities are drawn from the 
laity (see lay participation and leadership). 

Principles of Organization. Six basic princi¬ 
ples that can be inferred from the revelations have 
shaped the historical and contemporary organiza¬ 
tion of the Church. 

First is the guiding principle that the Church 
functions in the context of God’s eternal plan. 
Latter-day Saints believe that God’s work and 
glory is to “bring to pass the immortality and eter¬ 
nal life” of mankind (Moses 1:39). To further this 
plan, the Church pursues a complex mission that 
can he described as threefold: (1) proclaiming the 
gospel of Jesus Christ to every nation, kindred, 
tongue, and people; (2) perfecting the Saints by 
preparing them to receive the ordinances of the 
gospel and, by instruction and discipline, to gain 
exaltation; and, (3) redeeming the dead by per¬ 
forming vicarious ordinances in the temple for 
those who have lived on the earth (Kimball, p. 5), 
The structures, programs, and processes of the 
contemporary organization of the Church are de¬ 
signed to fulfill one or more dimensions of the 
Church mission. 


The second principle establishes the priest¬ 
hood of God as the organizing authority of the 
Church. Structurally, the Church follows a strict 
hierarchical form, and authority is exercised 
through priesthood KEYS, which determine who 
presides over the Church and who directs its affairs 
at each organizational level. The president of 
THE church is the only person on earth author¬ 
ized to exercise all priesthood keys. But through 
his authority different keys are delegated to in¬ 
dividuals when they are called and “set apart” to 
specific positions of priesthood leadership and 
responsibility. 

Third is the principle of presidencies and 
councils (see presidency, concept of; priest- 
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hood councils). Presidents, because they hold 
priesthood keys and are entitled to the powers of 
presidency, possess the ultimate decision-making 
authority for their assigned stewardships. Never¬ 
theless, all presidents are instructed to meet in 
presidencies and councils to hear various points of 
view. For example, it is the responsibility of coun¬ 
selors to presidents to give counsel; in Church dis¬ 
ciplinary councils, council members may even be 
assigned to represent competing points of view. 
The same patterns are observed in the presiden¬ 
cies of the auxiliary organizations, even 
though no priesthood keys may be involved. 

Fourth is the law of common consent. 
Church leaders are selected through revelation by 
those in authority. Before new leaders may serve, 
they must receive a formal sustaining vote from the 
members whom they will serve or over whom they 
will preside. When members of the Church sustain 
leaders, they commit themselves to support these 
leaders in fulfilling their various stewardships. 

Fifth is the principle of orderly administra¬ 
tion. The organization of the Church follows pre¬ 
scribed policies and procedures that in the con¬ 
temporary Church are defined in the general 
handbook OF instructions, the Melchizedek 
Priesthood Handbook, and other handbooks and 
manuals for specific programs. An order or pattern 
is indicated for such procedures as ordinations, or¬ 
dinances, and blessings; conducting meetings; ex¬ 
tending callings and releases to members in 
various callings in the Church; keeping records 
and reports; controlling finances; and ex¬ 
ercising Church discipline (see disciplinary 
procedures). 

Sixth, the contemporary organization of the 
Church continues to change in response to the 
demands of rapid international growth. New auxil¬ 
iary organizations and new levels of geographic 
representation (e.g., region and area) have been 
added since the original revelations were received. 
Nevertheless, the influence of the first five orga¬ 
nizing principles can still be seen at every organi¬ 
zational level, in both the ecclesiastical order and 
the administrative support system of the Church. 
In this respect, the contemporary organization of 
the Church is a product of both constancy and 
change. 

Most people experience the organization of 
the LDS Church principally at the local level, 
where congregations are organized into WARDS. 
Although the local ward organization meets most of 



First Presidency (1963-1965). Left to right: First coun¬ 
selor Hugh B. Brown, President David O. McKay, and 
second counselor N. Eldon Tanner. 


the religious needs of the members within its 
boundaries, many specialized services are pro¬ 
vided at a higher level. In addition, ward officers 
are in continuing contact with a hierarchy of priest¬ 
hood leaders linking them directly to the central 
authorities in Salt Lake City. Wards are organized 
into STAKES, stakes into regions, and regions into 
areas, which constitute the major international di¬ 
visions of the Church organization. The present 
article will describe the organization beginning 
with the most general level and ending with the 
local wards. 

A body of priesthood leaders called the Gen¬ 
eral Authorities heads the organization of the 
Church. They are full-time ecclesiastical leaders 
drawn from the laity, and they receive modest liv¬ 
ing allowances from returns on investments made 
by the Church, not from the tithes and offerings 
paid by members of the Church. The General Au¬ 
thorities consist of the FIRST PRESIDENCY of the 
Church, the quorum of the twelve apostles 
or Council of the Twelve, the quorums of the 
seventy, and the presiding bishopric. 
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These General Authorities preside over the 
entire ecclesiastical organization of the Church, 
from the central headquarters in Salt Lake City, 
and its area offices in major cities in different parts 
of the world. They also manage the departments of 
the central office, which are composed largely of 
full-time employees who serve the administrative 
needs of the Church from offices in Salt Lake City 
and other locations as needed. This administrative 
support system functions in cooperation with the 
normal ecclesiastical channels, maintaining clear 
and direct lines of authority and responsibility be¬ 
tween local and general officers of the Church. 

The First Presidency. The First Presidency is 
the highest council of the Church, and is composed 
of the President of the Church and usually two 
counselors. The First Presidency performs the 
central and authoritative role of receiving revela¬ 
tion and establishing policies and procedures for 
the Church. When the President dies, the senior 
apostle (i.e., the member of the Quorum of the 
Twelve Apostles with the longest tenure) becomes 
President of the Church, and he chooses his coun¬ 
selors usually from among the other apostles, with¬ 
out regard to seniority. A new apostle is then cho¬ 
sen to fill the complement of twelve. 

Since the First Presidency is a policymaking 
body, relatively few organizations and depart¬ 
ments of the Church administrative support sys¬ 
tem report directly to it. For example, the various 
units of the church educational system (CES), 
including institutes and seminaries, report 
through a Board of Education. Brigham Young 
University, BYU-Hawaii, Ricks College, the LDS 
Business College, and several small colleges and 
schools located outside the United States also re¬ 
port through their boards of trustees. 

The Church Auditing Department, the Bud¬ 
get Office, and the Personnel Department report 
directly to the First Presidency or its committees, 
as do the advisers to the MORMON TABERNACLE 
choir and the mormon youth symphony and 
chorus. Although not a part of the Church admin¬ 
istrative system, temple presidents likewise 
report directly to the First Presidency. 

The Council of the Twelve. The Council, or 
Quorum, of the Twelve Apostles is a quorum 
“equal in authority and power” to the First Presi¬ 
dency, meaning that when the First Presidency is 
dissolved (which occurs upon the death of the 


President of the Church) the Council of the Twelve 
exercises all of the power and authority previously 
reserved to the First Presidency until a new First 
Presidency is organized (D&C 107:23-24). The 
Council of the Twelve is presently organized into 
four executive groups—the Correlation Executive 
Committee composed of the Council of the 
Twelve’s three most senior apostles; the Mission¬ 
ary Executive Council; the Priesthood Executive 
Council; and the Temple and Family History Exec¬ 
utive Council. 

The Correlation Executive Council reviews 
the work of the three other councils. It also directs 
the Correlation Department, which evaluates 
manuals and other materials disseminated to the 
membership of the Church and conducts research 
for the General Authorities (see CORRELATION). 
The Evaluation Division of the Correlation De¬ 
partment includes lay-member committees re¬ 
sponsible for reviewing all Church materials, re¬ 
search, and the translation of materials. 

The Missionary Executive Council directs the 
work of the Missionary Department of the Church, 
which provides support to a worldwide proselytiz¬ 
ing effort. It is made up of several major sections, 
including the Proselyting Resource Division; sev¬ 
eral missionary training centers; the Mission¬ 
ary Operations Division, for handling day-to-day 
missionary activities; and the Media Division. 

The Priesthood Executive Council directs the 
Priesthood Department and the Curriculum De¬ 
partment of the Church (see curriculum). The 
Priesthood Department supervises the activities of 
the melchizedek priesthood and the auxiliaries 
of the Church. Among these auxiliary organiza¬ 
tions are the primary (for young children), the 
young men and young women (for youth ages 
twelve to eighteen), the relief society (for adult 
women), and the Sunday school. The members 
of the general presidencies of the Relief Society, 
Young Women, and Primary are women who are 
called to serve on a part-time basis, while mem¬ 
bers of the general presidencies of the Young Men 
and Sunday School are members of the quorums of 
the Seventy. The principal role of the general pres¬ 
idencies of the auxiliaries is to train and serve the 
leaders and members of their respective organiza¬ 
tions in the stakes and wards of the Church. The 
Curriculum Department is responsible for plan¬ 
ning, developing, and producing printed, audio, 
and audiovisual materials for the Church. It in- 
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eludes the Curriculum Planning and Development 
Division, the Audiovisual Planning and Develop¬ 
ment Division, the Publications Coordination Di¬ 
vision, the Scriptures Coordination Division, and 
the Church Magazines Division. 

The Temple and Family History Executive 
Council directs the Temple Department, the Fam¬ 
ily History Department, and the Historical De¬ 
partment of the Church. The Temple Department 
supervises the operation of the Church’s temples 
throughout the world. The major divisions of the 
Temple Department are the Recording and Ordi¬ 
nance Procedures Division, the Ordinance Re¬ 
cording Systems Division, and the Audiovisual 
Services Division. The Family History Depart¬ 
ment manages the genealogical research done by 
members of the Church all over the world and as¬ 
sists members in researching their ancestors (see 
FAMILY HISTORY, GENEALOGY; GENEALOGY). It 
engages in the acquisition and storage of genealogi¬ 
cal records, manages the worldwide system of ge¬ 
nealogical libraries, and supervises the preparation 
of individual names for temple ordinance work. 
The Historical Department acquires, organizes, 
preserves, and oversees the use of materials 
of enduring value to the Church. The department 
includes the Archives Division, the Library Divi¬ 
sion (for historical research), and the Museum 
Division. 

Members of the Missionary, Priesthood, and 
Temple and Family History executive councils also 
have “first contact” assignments in various areas of 
the Church. This means that these members of the 
Council of the Twelve work with specific area pres¬ 
idencies and are ultimately responsible for all the 
work of the Church in their assigned areas. 

The Quorums of the Seventy. Members of 
the First Quorum of the Seventy are called to 
serve usually until they reach seventy years of age, 
while members of the Second Quorum of the Sev¬ 
enty are normally called to serve for five years. 
Members of the quorums of the Seventy serve 
under the direction of the Presidency of the Sev¬ 
enty. The seven presidents of the Seventy pres¬ 
ently serve as Executive Directors of, respectively, 
the Correlation, Missionary, Priesthood (two Ex¬ 
ecutive Directors assigned), Curriculum, Temple, 
and Family History departments of the Church. 
Members of the quorums of the Seventy are as¬ 
signed to serve in area presidencies throughout the 


world. Area presidencies oversee both the local 
units and the missions of the Church. Each mission 
is presided over by a MISSION PRESIDENT, who 
oversees the proselytizing activities of approxi¬ 
mately two hundred missionaries. 

Those members of the quorums of the Sev¬ 
enty assigned to the areas of North America work 
at the general headquarters of the Church in Salt 
Lake City. They also receive assignments as assis¬ 
tant executive directors over the departments of 
the Church or as members of general presidencies 
of the Young Men and Sunday School organizations 
of the Church. 

The Presiding Bishopric. The Presiding Bish¬ 
opric is made up of three General Authorities— 
the Presiding Bishop and two counselors— 
responsible for many of the temporal affairs of the 
Church. They report directly to the First Presi¬ 
dency of the Church and oversee the welfare 
SERVICES, Physical Facilities, Materials Manage¬ 
ment, Information Systems, Finance and Records, 
Investments, lds foundation, and Security de¬ 
partments of the Church. The members of the Pre¬ 
siding Bishopric also support directors for tempo¬ 
ral affairs assigned to each of the areas of the 
Church, who oversee all the temporal affairs of the 
Church in their assigned areas. 

The Welfare Services Department is charged 
with helping members ol the Church to care for 
themselves and for the poor and needy. The de¬ 
partment consists of the Employment Services 
Division, DESERET INDUSTRIES (organized for the 
employment and rehabilitation of disadvantaged 
members of the Church), and the Production/ 
Distribution Division (responsible for the produc¬ 
tion, processing, and distribution of sustenance to 
temporarily disadvantaged Church members). 

The Physical Facilities Department provides, 
maintains, and manages Church buildings and 
sites in the United States and Canada, and pro¬ 
vides functional support for Church-owned physi¬ 
cal facilities throughout the world. The depart¬ 
ment is divided into the Architecture and 
Engineering Division, the Headquarters Facilities 
Division, the Real Estate Division, and the Tem¬ 
ple and Special Projects Division. 

The Materials Management Department pro¬ 
vides Church members and the local units of the 
Church with equipment, functional services, sup¬ 
plies, sacred clothing, and published materials. 
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The divisions of this department include Printing 
Services, Beehive Clothing (a production facility 
for articles of sacred clothing), the Purchasing Di¬ 
vision, the Translation Division, the Vehicle Fleet 
Division, and the Food Services Division. 

The Information Systems Department pro¬ 
vides information services to the administrative 
departments and the areas, regions, stakes, and 
wards of the Church. The department is composed 
of the Client Services Division, the Operations 
Services Division (Data Center), and the Applica¬ 
tions Services Division. 

The Finance and Records Department pro¬ 
tects the assets and vital administrative records of 
the Church. It is organized into the Treasury Ser¬ 
vices, Controller, Tax Administration, Risk Man¬ 
agement, and Membership and Statistical Records 
divisions. 

The Investments Department is responsible 
to the Presiding Bishopric for investment securi¬ 
ties and investment properties of the Church and 
is organized into separate divisions to perform 
these responsibilities (see BUSINESS: church 
PARTICIPATION IN). 

The purpose of the LDS Foundation is to en¬ 
courage and facilitate charitable giving to the 
Church and its programs. The LDS Foundation 
consists of the Donor Services, Donor Services 
Support, and Administrative Services divisions. 

Finally, the Security Department is charged 
with providing security for properties at Church 
headquarters and other locations and personal pro¬ 
tection as determined by the First Presidency. The 
department is organized into divisions responsible 
for each activity. 

The Local Units of the Church. The Gen¬ 
eral Authorities oversee the geographical areas of 
the Church and normally become involved in local 
Church affairs through regional representatives. 
Regional representatives, like stake and ward lead¬ 
ers, serve on a part-time basis. All are lay mem¬ 
bers, and receive no financial compensation from 
the Church for their services. Regional representa¬ 
tives perform an advisory and training role. Their 
principal responsibility is to train local Church 
leaders in their assigned regions, as directed 
by the Council of the Twelve through the area 
presidencies. 

The local units of the Church are stakes and 
wards. Stakes are centers of Church activity. The 
size of a stake may range from 2,000 to 7,000 mem¬ 


bers, and each stake provides its members with the 
full range of programs and services of the Church. 
Each stake is presided over by a stake president 
and two counselors, assisted by a high council of 
twelve or more men. The stake presidency and 
high council form the Stake Priesthood Executive 
Committee, which directs all stake activities. The 
Stake Priesthood Executive Committee is usually 
divided into the Stake Melchizedek Priesthood 
Committee and the Stake Aaronic Priesthood 
Committee. The Stake Melchizedek Priesthood 
Committee, under the direction of the stake presi¬ 
dent (chairman) and a counselor in the stake presi¬ 
dency (vice-chairman), supervises Melchizedek 
Priesthood quorums and trains quorum and group 
leaders. The Stake Aaronic Priesthood Committee, 
chaired by the other counselor in the stake presi¬ 
dency, meets to correlate and supervise stake and 
multiward Aaronic Priesthood programs. Finally, 
the Stake Council, formed of the members of the 
Stake Priesthood Executive Committee and the 
presidents of the stake auxiliaries, meets regularly 
to coordinate the planning of stake programs and 
activities. 

Wards are the basic ecclesiastical unit of the 
Church. They normally have between 200 and 800 
members and are presided over by a bishop and 
two counselors. The operation of substantially all 
the programs of the Church takes place in wards. 
Moreover, all Aaronic Priesthood quorums are 
ward quorums, in contrast to Melchizedek Priest¬ 
hood quorums, which are primarily supervised by 
stakes. The organization of wards resembles the 
organization of stakes, with the bishopric serving 
as the presidency of the ward and the Ward Priest¬ 
hood Executive Committee and the ward 
council serving as the major councils. Ward 
members meet together frequently for spiritual 
and social purposes: According to President Har¬ 
old B. Lee, “Perhaps the most important of all the 
work done in the Church is done in the wards.” 
In areas where there is a smaller Church member¬ 
ship, members are organized into local branches 
and districts under the direction of missions, 
until there is sufficient membership strength to 
organize them as self-operating wards and stakes. 

The contemporary organization of the Church 
is unique in its complexity and its use of lay mem¬ 
bers, though experience indicates that many de¬ 
tails of that organization are necessarily subject to 
change. It is the intent of the Church to provide 
multiple opportunities for its members to serve in 
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formal organizational roles and to perform Chris¬ 
tian service, such as visiting the sick, caring for the 
poor, and serving as missionaries. Accordingly, a 
ward of 400 members may involve as many as 250 
of those members in a variety of ward and stake 
positions. Members view their positions in the 
Church as “callings.” Those who are in positions of 
Church authority seek inspiration from God in de¬ 
termining which member should receive a particu¬ 
lar calling and then extend the call accordingly. 
Soon thereafter, the member is sustained by the 
body of membership that he or she serves, and is 
then set apart to the position by the presiding au¬ 
thority. Members of the Church expect to serve in 
a variety of positions throughout their lives. Al¬ 
though some positions are seen to carry greater 
status—roughly correlated with the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy—there is no prescribed sequence of 
Church positions. For example, a man might serve 
as a stake president and, upon his release, be 
called as a Sunday School teacher. Members ac¬ 
cept such changes as inspired and as new opportu¬ 
nities to serve. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH, 
1830 

On Tuesday, April 6, 1830, under the direction of 
the Prophet Joseph SMITH, a group of friends as¬ 
sembled in Peter Whitmer, Sr. ’s log farmhouse to 
organize the Church, later named The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (see name of the 
church). Whitmer, a German immigrant from 
Pennsylvania, had come to Fayette, New York, in 
the Seneca Lake region in 1809. Joseph and Emma 
smith and Oliver cowdery had lived and worked 
in the Whitmer farmhouse in 1829 while they com¬ 
pleted the translation of the Book of Mormon. 



The Organization of the Church—April 6, 1830 , by 
Robert E. Barrett (1989, 36" X 44"). As instructed by the 
Lord, Joseph Smith presided over the organization of 
the Church on April 6, 1830. Six men participated in the 
organization. About fifty believers and friends were 
present. Courtesy Robert E. Barrett. 


Prior to this date, Joseph Smith and his small 
but growing group of believers had held meetings 
regularly in Fayette, Manchester, and Colesville, 
New York, but April 6 was the day given them by 
revelation to organize formally as a church, in com¬ 
pliance with laws regulating the creation of new 
churches in New York State. It appears that the 
legal requirements were checked and steps taken 
to comply with New York law prior to the organiza¬ 
tion. The law required notice on two successive 
sabbaths, nomination and election of three to nine 
trustees, and nomination of two members to pre¬ 
side at the election (Carmack, p. 16). These steps 
assured formal status to the fledgling Church, vali¬ 
dating property and ecclesiastical actions in the 
eyes of the state. Joseph Smith’s official history 
reports his conclusion that the organizers held the 
meeting agreeable to the laws of the country (see 
Joseph smith—history). There is no record of 
any challenge to the action, and thereafter the 
Church conducted both religious rites and busi¬ 
ness transactions on a regular basis. 

The organizational meeting commenced with 
prayer. The small congregation, made up of about 
fifty men and women, unanimously voted approval 
to organize a new church and elected Joseph 
Smith, Oliver Cowdery, Hyrum smith, Peter 
Whitmer, Jr., Samuel H. Smith, and David 
WHITMER as trustees. They also unanimously 
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formal organizational roles and to perform Chris¬ 
tian service, such as visiting the sick, caring for the 
poor, and serving as missionaries. Accordingly, a 
ward of 400 members may involve as many as 250 
of those members in a variety of ward and stake 
positions. Members view their positions in the 
Church as “callings.” Those who are in positions of 
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meeting agreeable to the laws of the country (see 
Joseph smith—history). There is no record of 
any challenge to the action, and thereafter the 
Church conducted both religious rites and busi¬ 
ness transactions on a regular basis. 

The organizational meeting commenced with 
prayer. The small congregation, made up of about 
fifty men and women, unanimously voted approval 
to organize a new church and elected Joseph 
Smith, Oliver Cowdery, Hyrum smith, Peter 
Whitmer, Jr., Samuel H. Smith, and David 
WHITMER as trustees. They also unanimously 
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elected Joseph Smith and Oliver Cowdery as 
teachers and first and second elders of the newly 
organized Church of Christ. Smith ordained Cow¬ 
dery as an elder of the Church, and in turn Cow¬ 
dery ordained Smith, even though they had previ¬ 
ously ordained each other to the priesthood of¬ 
fice of ELDER (see MELCHIZEDEK PRIESTHOOD: 
restoration). The second ordination signified that 
the two elders were empowered to act in the new 
Church. They blessed and shared the bread and 
wine of the Lord’s Supper with those present in 
honor of the special occasion, bestowed the GIFT 
OF the holy ghost on each individual member 
present by the laying on of hands, and con¬ 
firmed each of those previously baptized as mem¬ 
bers. Smith and Cowdery called and ordained men 
to different offices of the priesthood. Those pres¬ 
ent at the meeting enjoyed an unusual outpouring 
of the Spirit of the Lord. After the spiritual feast, 
they dismissed the formal meeting. Having author¬ 
ity bestowed upon them, the newly appointed 
Church officers baptized several persons, includ¬ 
ing Joseph SMITH, Sr., Martin Harris, and Orrin 
Porter Rockwell. On this day the Prophet Joseph 
Smith also received revelations to guide the 
Church (cf. D&C 21). 

Important events such as the restoration of 
priesthood AUTHORITY and the translation and 
publishing of the Book of Mormon preceded this 
date, and subsequent revelations and administra¬ 
tive changes defined and expanded Church organi¬ 
zation, but Latter-day Saints consider April 6, 
1830, as the birthday of the Church. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH 
IN NEW TESTAMENT TIMES 

Latter-day Saints “believe in the same organization 
that existed in the Primitive Church, namely, 


apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers, evangelists, 
and so forth” (A of F 6). They believe that Jesus 
Christ bestowed his priesthood on those he 
called and appointed to positions of responsibility 
in the church he organized. They believe that in 
the “Primitive Church” a person had to be “called 
of God, by prophecy, and by the laying on of 
hands, by those who [were] in authority, to preach 
the Gospel and administer in the ordinances 
thereof ” (A of F 5, cf. John 15:16; 20:22-23; Acts 
6:6; 13:1-3). The Church established by Christ 
provided for a general leadership composed of 
apostles and prophets, with each local congrega¬ 
tion under the direction of an “overseer, ” a bishop. 
The apostles were charged to bear the good news 
of the gospel of jesus Christ to all the world and 
to organize converts into churches or mutually 
supportive communities of saints. 

The latter-day restoration of this administra¬ 
tive structure is distinctive, but shares some fea¬ 
tures retained also by Protestant and Catholic tra¬ 
ditions. It resembles Protestantism in its attempt 
to return to the basic doctrines and procedures 
of the early Church. However, it shares a more 
Catholic conviction of the need for authoritative 
church leadership and a centralized organization. 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
is particularly distinctive in its belief in the leader¬ 
ship of living prophets who guide it through 
revelation. 

The LDS position is in agreement with the 
several allusions to Church structure in the NEW 
testament. In 1 Corinthians 12:28, Paul de¬ 
scribes the organization of the Church as “first 
apostles [apostoloi, “sent ones,” i.e., representa¬ 
tives, agents], secondarily prophets.” In Ephesians 
2:20, the Church at Ephesus is said to be “built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone.” 
Three of the apostles— peter, james, and JOHN— 
are clearly a leading group (like a first 
presidency), and Peter seems to lead this group 
in initiating authoritative action and receiving rev¬ 
elation (Matt. 16:18; Acts 1-5; 8—10). Latter-day 
Saints regard Peter as the prophet or president of 
the Church in New Testament times. 

The early church also had bishops ( episkopoi , 
“overseers, supervisors,” 1 Tim. 3:1), ELDERS 
(presbuteroi, Acts 15:22; 16:4; 20:17, where a 
council of elders is grouped with the apostles), 
TEACHERS ( clidaskaloi , 1 Cor. 12:28, here men- 
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IN NEW TESTAMENT TIMES 
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tioned just after the apostles and prophets; Eph. 
4:11), DEACONS ( diakonoi , “servants, helpers,” 
Philip 1:1), and a group of seventy (Luke 10:1) 
who gave missionary service. All of these offices 
have LDS equivalents. 

However, Latter-day Saints do not claim an 
exact, one-to-one correspondence between the 
primitive Church and the restored Church. Con¬ 
tinuing revelation provides for continual adapta¬ 
tions of the basic ecclesiastical pattern. For in¬ 
stance, in the early New Testament Church the 
three leading apostles were part of the council of 
the twelve, while in the latter-day Church they 
generally are a separate quorum. In the early 
Church, elders appear to have been older mem¬ 
bers of a congregation, while in the LDS Church 
they are often, or usually, younger men. Deacons 
and teachers were adults in the primitive Church 
(1 Tim. 3:12) and in the early LDS Church. In the 
twentieth-century Church, however, young men 
ordinarily receive these priesthood offices at the 
ages of twelve and fourteen. The LDS Church has 
no officer entitled EVANGELIST ( euaggelistes , 
“good-message announcer”) or pastor ( poimen , 
“shepherd,” Eph. 4:11-14); but Joseph Smith 
taught that the evangelist was a patriarch, an of¬ 
ficial who gives revelatory “fatherly” blessings (see 
TPJS , p. 151); and a pastor, although not an or¬ 
dained officer in the priesthood, could well be any 
leader who serves as a “shepherd of the flock” 
(MD, p. 557). 

[See also Apostasy.] 
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ORGAN TRANSPLANTS AND 
DONATIONS 

Because the transplanting of body parts raises 
some concerns regarding ethics and moral issues, 
the Church has issued the following statement: 
“Whether an individual chooses to will his own 
bodily organs or authorizes the transplant of organs 
from a deceased family member is a decision for 
the individual or the deceased member’s family. 
The decision to receive a donated organ should be 
made with competent medical counsel and confir¬ 
mation through prayer” (General Handbook of In¬ 
structions, 11-6). 

The transplanting of certain organs is now 
being done with increasing success. For example, 
transplantation of the cornea has been done for 
many years, and now a better than 90 percent 
chance of vision restoration is expected in cases of 
blindness due to corneal disease. As successful 
replacements increasingly occur, more people be¬ 
come aware of the various diseases and disorders 
that can be treated and cured by transplantation, 
and more people want to become recipients. Ac¬ 
cording to the American Council on Transplanta¬ 
tion, more than 50,000 people benefited from 
organ transplants in 1989. And according to the 
Intermountain Transplant Program, “more than 
100,000 could benefit if enough organs and tissue 
were available.” 

Organs and tissue that can now be trans¬ 
planted include the cornea, kidney, pancreas, 
heart, liver, skin, bone, veins, tendons, lung, bone 
marrow, and blood. Heart and liver donations are 
immediate matters of life and death. Donated kid¬ 
neys replace thrice-weekly dialysis treatments. A 
donated pancreas may “cure” someone’s diabetes. 
Donated eyes provide not only corneas for sight- 
restoring corneal transplants but also vital eye tis¬ 
sue for other surgical procedures and for research 
into blinding eye disorders. 

According to organizations handling organs for 
transplantation, only those who meet strict criteria 
are considered for donors. These criteria include 
careful testing for infectious diseases, including 
AIDS. Because of these procedures and advances 
in transplant techniques, donors and recipients do 
not face the risks faced a few years ago. 

In some instances, as where a kidney is 
needed, a close relative can serve as a donor. (A 
healthy person can continue a normal life with one 
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kidney.) In the case of some organs, such as the 
cornea of the eye, the donated organ usually comes 
from one who signs a statement indicating a desire 
to donate organs upon death. In the event of an 
accident or untimely death, the donor’s eyes may 
then he used with the consent of the family. 
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ORIGINAL SIN 

While The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints teaches that the transgression of adam and 
eve brought death into the world and made all 
mortals subject to temptation, suffering, and weak¬ 
ness, it denies that any culpability is automatically 
transmitted to Adam and Eve’s offspring. All mor¬ 
tals commit sin, but they will be punished “for 
their own sins, and not for Adam’s transgression” 
(A of F 2). 

In Other Faiths. The doctrine of original sin as 
taught traditionally states that, due to the fall OF 
adam, infants are born tainted with actual sin, re¬ 
sulting in the “privation of sanctifying grace”; this 
dogma “does not attribute to the children of Adam 
any properly so-called responsibility for the act of 
their father,” nor is it a voluntary sin “in the strict 
sense of the word,” yet it is a “real sin” (S. Harent, 
“Original Sin,” in Catholic Encyclopedia, 1911 
ed., Vol. 11, p. 315). All people, according to this 
doctrine, except the Virgin Mary and Jesus Christ, 
inherit an actual, existing personal guilt ( see 
immaculate conception). A corollary of this be¬ 
lief is the doctrine of INFANT BAPTISM, holding 
that infants are to be baptized to remove this sin 
because those who die without baptism remain 
unsanctified and forever excluded from heaven and 
the presence of Cod. 

The doctrine of original sin derives from an 
interpretation given to the writings of Paul, partic¬ 
ularly Romans 5:12-21, by some theologians of the 
second and third centuries. More than any other, 
Augustine in the fifth century transformed Paul’s 
teachings on the Fall into the doctrine of original 
sin. Mis views were adopted as doctrine and for¬ 
mally canonized by the decrees of the Council of 
Trent in the sixteenth century. According to this 


view, Adam’s sin is considered “original” because 
it arose with the “origin” of man. 

Protestantism largely accepts this doctrine. 
John Calvin stated: “We believe that all the poster¬ 
ity of Adam is in bondage to original sin, which is a 
hereditary evil” (R. Reed, The Gospel as Taught by 
Calvin [Grand Rapids, Mich., 1979], p. 33). Prot¬ 
estant views emphasize the inherited nature of the 
sin, reflecting the German word for “original sin,” 
Erbsunde (literally “inherited sin”). Rabbinic Juda¬ 
ism teaches of two inclinations, one evil and one 
good; and some Jews consider “circumcision as a 
means of escaping damnation” (Samuel Cohon, Es¬ 
says in Jewish Theology [Cincinnati, Ohio, 1987], 
p. 265). 

In LDS Doctrine. Latter-day Saints believe 
that infants inherit certain effects of the Fall, but 
not the responsibility for any sin as a result of 
Adam’s or Eve’s transgression. From the founda¬ 
tion of the world, the atonement of Jesus Christ 
makes amends “for the sins of those who have 
fallen by the transgression of Adam” (Mosiah 3:11). 
Therefore, baptism is not needed until children 
reach a state of accountability, generally at the age 
of eight years, for little children cannot sin and are 
innocent (see children: salvation of chil¬ 
dren). They are redeemed from the beginning by 
the grace of Jesus Christ (D&C 29:46-47), whose 
atonement cleanses them of the effects of the Fall 
(D&C 137:10). The Prophet Mormon wrote the 
following words of Christ: “Little children are 
whole, for they are not capable of committing sin; 
wherefore the curse of Adam is taken from them in 
me, that it hath no power over them” (Moro. 8:8). 

In one account in the Pearl of Great Price, 
Adam learned that he had been forgiven for his 
transgression in the Garden of Eden, and that “the 
Son of God hath atoned for original guilt, wherein 
the sins of the parents cannot be answered upon 
the heads of the children” (Moses 6:54). However, 
as a consequence of the Fall, evil is present in the 
world and all “children are conceived in sin, [and] 
so when they begin to grow up, sin conceiveth in 
their hearts, and they taste the bitter, that they 
may know to prize the good” (Moses 6:55). Beget¬ 
ting children in marriage is not a sin (cf. Ileb. 
13:4), but the propensity for sin is inherited. 

No mortal person bears the burden of repent¬ 
ing for Adam’s transgression. Nevertheless, all in¬ 
herit the effects of the Fall: All leave the presence 
of God at birth, all are subject to physical death, 
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and all will sin in some measure. From the mo¬ 
ment of conception, the body inherits the seed of 
mortality that will eventually result in death, but 
only as a person becomes accountable and chooses 
evil over good do personal sins result in further 
separation from God. Thus Adam was counseled: 
“Wherefore teach it unto your children, that all 
men, everywhere, must repent, or they can in 
nowise inherit the kingdom of God, for no unclean 
thing can dwell there” (Moses 5:57). 
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ORIGIN OF MAN 

The view of the “origin of man” in The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints differs signifi¬ 
cantly from that in most other modern traditions. 
Its prime concern is to affirm that humans were 
created as spirits by and in the image of God, 
which determined their form and nature long be¬ 
fore they became earthly organisms. Questions 
about what biological or cultural mechanisms 
might have produced Homo sapiens and over what 
period of time that often dominate secular dis¬ 
cussions are of limited interest for Latter-day 
Saints. 

The clearest presentation of the Church posi¬ 
tion may be a 1909 statement by the first presi¬ 
dency entitled “The Origin of Man,” where four 
essential points are made: (1) God created humans 
(Gen. 1:27-28); (2) God created aijam, “the origin 
of the human family” and “the first man”; (3) 
creation was sequential: first spiritual, later 
physical; and (4) each human body displays the 
characteristics of the individual premortal spirit 
that inhabits it. Other ideas included in the state¬ 
ment are that humanity was not “a development 
from the lower orders of creation” but a “fall” from 
a higher state of existence; that an understanding 
of all the details about the origin of man is not vital 
to one’s salvation, although the matter is related to 
several important truths; that the subject cannot 
be fully clarified by human learning alone; and that 
only certain relevant facts are now known, to 
which the Church adheres. 


Subsequent official statements indicate that 
the details of how Adam became “the first man” 
are considered not to have been revealed clearly 
enough to settle questions of process. Emphasized 
instead is an eternal perspective wherein the indi¬ 
vidual as an “undeveloped offspring of celestial 
parentage is capable, by experience through ages 
and aeons, of evolving into a God” (IE 28:1091). 

Since the rise of Darwinism in 1860, individ¬ 
ual Latter-day Saints, both leaders and members, 
have occasionally participated in public discussion 
about EVOLUTION, since the official position of the 
Church on man’s origin is not definitive in all re¬ 
spects. Mormons have expressed a wide range of 
views that are reminiscent of the well-known de¬ 
bates among Christians. Since a large number of 
Latter-day Saints entered careers in science early 
in this century, some have attempted to reconcile 
scientific facts and ideas with statements from the 
scriptures and prophetic leaders that are empha¬ 
sized in the LDS tradition. Others have argued 
that in this area science merely offers “theories of 
men” and should therefore be discounted. 

Many sympathetic to science interpret certain 
statements in LDS scripture to mean that God 
used a version of evolution to prepare bodies and 
environmental surroundings suitable for the pre¬ 
mortal spirits. For example, one scriptural descrip¬ 
tion of creation says, “the Gods organized the 
earth to bring forth . . . every thing that creepeth 
upon the earth after its kind” (Abr. 4:25 [emphasis 
added]). Certain statements of various general 
authorities are also used by proponents of this 
idea to justify their opinions. 

Other Latter-day Saints accept a more literal 
reading of scriptural passages that suggest to them 
an abrupt creation. Proponents of this view also 
support their positions with statements from scrip¬ 
ture and General Authorities (see earth). 

While the current state of revealed truth on 
the LDS doctrine of man’s origin may permit some 
differences of opinion concerning the relationship 
of science and religion, it clearly affirms that God 
created man, that the fall of adam was fore¬ 
known of God and was real and significant, and 
that the atonement of Christ was foreordained 
and necessary to reverse the effects of the Fall. 
Perhaps because these claims embrace the main 
doctrinal issues relevant to the condition of man, 
the description of the actual creation process does 
not receive much attention from the general mem¬ 
bership of the Church or from the authorities. 
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characteristics of the individual premortal spirit 
that inhabits it. Other ideas included in the state¬ 
ment are that humanity was not “a development 
from the lower orders of creation” but a “fall” from 
a higher state of existence; that an understanding 
of all the details about the origin of man is not vital 
to one’s salvation, although the matter is related to 
several important truths; that the subject cannot 
be fully clarified by human learning alone; and that 
only certain relevant facts are now known, to 
which the Church adheres. 


Subsequent official statements indicate that 
the details of how Adam became “the first man” 
are considered not to have been revealed clearly 
enough to settle questions of process. Emphasized 
instead is an eternal perspective wherein the indi¬ 
vidual as an “undeveloped offspring of celestial 
parentage is capable, by experience through ages 
and aeons, of evolving into a God” (IE 28:1091). 

Since the rise of Darwinism in 1860, individ¬ 
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spects. Mormons have expressed a wide range of 
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bates among Christians. Since a large number of 
Latter-day Saints entered careers in science early 
in this century, some have attempted to reconcile 
scientific facts and ideas with statements from the 
scriptures and prophetic leaders that are empha¬ 
sized in the LDS tradition. Others have argued 
that in this area science merely offers “theories of 
men” and should therefore be discounted. 

Many sympathetic to science interpret certain 
statements in LDS scripture to mean that God 
used a version of evolution to prepare bodies and 
environmental surroundings suitable for the pre¬ 
mortal spirits. For example, one scriptural descrip¬ 
tion of creation says, “the Gods organized the 
earth to bring forth . . . every thing that creepeth 
upon the earth after its kind” (Abr. 4:25 [emphasis 
added]). Certain statements of various general 
authorities are also used by proponents of this 
idea to justify their opinions. 

Other Latter-day Saints accept a more literal 
reading of scriptural passages that suggest to them 
an abrupt creation. Proponents of this view also 
support their positions with statements from scrip¬ 
ture and General Authorities (see earth). 

While the current state of revealed truth on 
the LDS doctrine of man’s origin may permit some 
differences of opinion concerning the relationship 
of science and religion, it clearly affirms that God 
created man, that the fall of adam was fore¬ 
known of God and was real and significant, and 
that the atonement of Christ was foreordained 
and necessary to reverse the effects of the Fall. 
Perhaps because these claims embrace the main 
doctrinal issues relevant to the condition of man, 
the description of the actual creation process does 
not receive much attention from the general mem¬ 
bership of the Church or from the authorities. 
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ORTHODOXY, HETERODOXY, 
HERESY 

Concepts of orthodoxy, heterodoxy, and heresy are 
found in virtually all religious traditions. This is 
also the case among Latter-day Saints, but with 
important distinctions that arise from the emphasis 
placed on individual agency, accountability, be¬ 
havior, and growth. 

The traditional terms “orthodoxy,” “hetero¬ 
doxy,” and “heresy” are used rarely by Latter-day 
Saints. Moreover, in words like “orthodoxy” and 
“heresy ” the stress is on religious belief rather than 
on religious practice. In the determination of an 
individual’s standing within the LDS tradition, 
emphasis is placed more on what a member says or 
does than on what he or she believes. Thus, the 
terms “orthodoxy,” “heterodoxy,” and “heresy,” in 
a traditional sense, are less significant to Latter- 
day Saints. 

In general, the word “orthodoxy,” which de¬ 
rives from the Greek orthos, “straight” or “right,” 
and doxa, “opinion” or “belief,” means adhering to 
what is commonly accepted, customary, or tradi¬ 
tional. The term “heterodoxy” means not being in 
agreement with accepted teachings or holding be¬ 
liefs that go contrary to established norms. The 
word “heresy,” from the Greek hairesis, initially 
was a value-free term based on the word meaning 
“to choose” or “to act with purposive effort.” This 
term came to mean any school, movement, or reli¬ 
gious system of belief that was freely chosen. By 
the second century a.d., however, “heresy” was 
used in a strictly negative sense, referring to the 
doctrine of those who publicly dissented from or 
denied any of the established teachings of the tra¬ 
dition to which they belonged. The dissenter was 
thus a “heretic.” 


The traditional Christian concept of “church” 
( ekklesia ) excluded the concept of private “choice” 
(hairesis). Religious groups characteristically iden¬ 
tify certain beliefs and practices that they view as 
being primary or foundational. On that basis they 
establish criteria for determining what is deemed 
acceptable belief and behavior for their adherents, 
often appealing to an established canon of scrip¬ 
ture, to recognized sources of authority, and to the 
requirements of an organized ecclesiastical struc¬ 
ture. How these criteria are interpreted and im¬ 
plemented determines the extent to which deviant 
belief or practice is allowed or tolerated. 

Instead, the Church admonishes its members 
to use their agency to do all they can to accept and 
live all the teachings and principles of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ (Moro. 10:32-33), knowing that they 
will eventually be held accountable for their 
choices and, for those who have lived worthily, lay 
claim to the promises made to them when they 
entered into covenants with God. Each member, 
at any given time, may be at any stage in this pro¬ 
cess. Each is encouraged to grow closer to the 
Heavenly Father and to emulate the Savior in 
thought and action. Members are urged to expand 
their knowledge of truth, grace upon grace, line 
upon line, and precept upon precept. Provided 
one continues in this effort, relying on the means 
of repentance that lead from baptism to eternal 
life, no rigid conceptual checkpoints or belief re¬ 
quirements are imposed to challenge a person’s 
membership in the Church. 

Distinctions arise, however, when worthiness 
to teach, to preach, to hold office, or to participate 
in temple worship comes into question. The more 
a person may influence others by virtue of his or 
her Church assignments or activities, the greater is 
the concern about worthiness to serve. In these 
instances, members are asked if they follow certain 
basic Church tenets (see interviews; temple 
recommend). These include, among others, hav¬ 
ing faith in God the Father and in his Son Jesus 
Christ, believing in the fundamental concepts set 
forth in the ARTICLES OF FAITH, acknowledging 
Joseph SMITH as a prophet of God, and sustaining 
the current President of the Church, the general 
authorities, and local Church leaders. They also 
are asked if they abide by certain prescribed pat¬ 
terns of conduct (see prayer; righteousness; 
CHASTITY; WORD OF WISDOM; TITHING; FAMILY; 
CALLINGS; ACTIVITY IN THE CHURCH). The goal is 
that each Latter-day Saint will obtain a personal 
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testimony of all gospel truths and will increas¬ 
ingly understand and live in accordance with those 
truths. 

All members who live the gospel are promised 
the companionship of the Holy Ghost and personal 
revelation to help them grow in their knowledge of 
the Lord and to bring their lives into greater con¬ 
formity with his will while they work out their 
“own salvation with fear and trembling” (Philip. 
2:12). Thus, there will always be individual diver¬ 
sity within the overall unity of the Church, as each 
member grows in his or her chosen way in har¬ 
mony with fundamental principles. Such choice 
and individuality are looked upon as sources of 
strength within the tradition so long as individuals 
remain within the confines of the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ (3 Ne. 11:31-35), the consistent teachings of 
the scriptures, and the clear words of the living 
prophets on what is required of each member to 
gain his or her salvation and exaltation. 

Those who break their covenants or whose 
conduct brings discredit upon the Church may be 


dealt with in a disciplinary procedure. Occa¬ 
sionally such action may arise when a member 
publicly disavows certain basic tenets of the faith, 
actively teaches against Church doctrines, or tries 
to subvert the work of the Church. However, most 
disciplinary action is taken because a member’s 
dealings with others are deemed to be morally 
improper. Virtually every disciplinary action has as 
its ultimate purpose to assist a member in the diffi¬ 
cult process of repentance, which can in time re¬ 
sult in his or her being restored to full fellowship in 
the Church. 
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